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This research examines the means and the implications 
of U.S. regional identity construction via representational 
practices in Southern Living, Midwest Living and Sunset 
magazines. Drawing from the fields of communication and > 
cultural geography, the study analyzes the West, South and 
Midwest as physical places and cultural texts. 
Representations distinguish these regions, perpetuating 
their unique identities in relation to each other. The 
three mass-circulation magazines, targeted to specific 
geographic areas, are rich repositories of regional 
representation and lifestyle enhancement. Quantitative 
analysis of 1,089 articles in a composite year of 


publication--four issues of each of the three magazines 


Lv 


published in 1992--determines frequencies of representations 
of nature, culture, and defined relationships with other 
places. Close textual analyses of select articles and 
issues determine the context and combination of those 
representations. Results of the combined analyses indicate 
patterns of representation unique to each magazine which 
reinforce mythic ideals of Old South, Frontier West and 
Agrarian Midwest. These ideals are shared nationally as 
regional heritage. 

The study shows that consumption and repression are the 
dual components of regional ideals constructed in these 
discursive sites of popular culture. Heritage is the 
dominant narrative of Eurocentric national development, and 
repressions along the lines of class, gender and, 
especially, race underlay these regional ideals. In 
particular, the dearth of non-Whites in the magazines, and 
the contexts in which they appear when included, define a 
racial status quo and an ideal White readership. Because 
Southern Living, Midwest Living and Sunset are vehicles of 
national advertising, the context of representations and the 
ideal readership render the South, Midwest and West various 
places of consumption. The political implications of 
representation are obscured by commodification and left 
virtually unchallenged. Subordination offered as exchange 


further obscures group repressions. 


The research includes a discussion of how regional 
distinctions also perpetuate inter-regional and regional- 
national tensions. The definition of regional identity may 
differ between insiders and outsiders. It is argued that 
American national identity is partially retained’ in these 
contested and hegemonic regional identities in order to 


fulfill various emotional needs and political agendas. 
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CHAPTER ONE 

INTRODUCTION 
A mature nation has its symbolic landscapes. 
They are part of the iconography of nationhood, 


part of the shared set of ideas and memories and 
Feelings which binds people together.--D.W. Meinig 


The Interpretation of Ordinary Landscapes (p. 164) 


Landscapes can be deceptive. They 

are less a setting than a curtain 
behind which...struggles, achievements 
and accidents take place.--John Berger 
A Fortunate Man (p. 2) 

The two quotes appear to be in opposition. The first 
emphasizes consensus, the second, conflict. Landscape, a 
term used to describe different types of geographic place, 
is an ambiguous concept. It is both symbol and activity, 
suggesting a site of cohesiveness or a site of struggle. In 
fact, both quotes are accurate; geographic place is many 
things at once. Like culture, place means nothing or 
everything, depending upon where and how it is used. Places 
or spaces may be considered merely backdrops for social 
activity, or they may themselves be objects of inquiry. 

Here space is differentiated from place; space is defined as 
abstract and generic. Places, on the other hand, are 
specific sites infused with meaning by virtue of the 


struggle, activity, history and attachments they contain.! 


A cultural approach to place, as this research attempts, 


examines how places come to have meaning in culture, how 
they are experienced, and especially, how they are 
reproduced in cultural discourse. 

United States regions are physical places and cultural 
constructs. fn poodles discourse the vernacular West, 
Midwest and South are separate geographic entities laden 
with meaning. They rely not on fixed political boundaries 
but on representational practices to distinguish them and to 
perpetuate their unique identities in relation to each 
other. An array of region-specific representations of 
physical landscapes, population groups, artifacts and 
historic events diffused throughout popular culture, and 
particularly the mass media, circulate meanings which 
continually maintain regional distinctions. Consumer 
magazines Southern Living, Midwest Living and Sunset are 
discursive gites where the broad range of regional 
representation converges in a pastiche of text and 
photographs, combining other times and many places in an 
effort to construct an idealized place. This research shows 
that the compilation of a range of representations that 
appear on the pages of these magazines retain the 
ideological, mythic Old South, Agrarian Midwest and Frontier 
West. It is argued that these three ideals inform 
contemporary discourses of regions and nation. 

Drawing on the fields of communication and cultural 


geography, this study examines both the means and the 


3 
implications of constructing regional ideals on the pages of 
glossy, stylized, high-circulation periodicals. Each 
magazine is targeted specifically to its own region, 
offering representations of people, events, landscapes and 
lifestyles unique to the contemporary West, Midwest and 
South. However, the strategies of representation unique to 
each define the region in terms of a dominant history, 
recreating the idyllic Frontier West, Agrarian Midwest and 
Old South. These ideals perpetutate the dominant narrative 
of White settlement of the United States. The substance of 
this dominant perspective, or selective recollection of 
history, is group subordination along the lines of race, 
class and gender. For example, settlement of the West 
included the eradication of Natives who were already there; 
the antebellum and Civil War Old South included African 
American slavery. In other words, the very ideals of 
regional distinction depend on group repressions. These 
repressions are implied in the tensions between 
regions. 

Regional ideals are distinguishing markers which give 
each region a unique identity. But it is not absolute, nor 
is it neutral. Schlesinger (1991) argues that the term 
"identity" implies a relationship of insiders to outsiders. 
Identity formation is an ongoing process whereby dominant 
persons or groups work to maintain distinctions between 


group insiders and outsiders. Regional representations 


continually define regions one from another, reinforcing 
their separate identities while at the same time reifying 
historic group subordination. These power relations, 
repression and tension, are continually played out in 
practices of representation. 

Finally, it is argued here that the ideological 
struggles, the repression and the tension, are submerged 
through commodification. Regional consumer magazines cater 
to a readership bent on lifestyle enhancement. That is, the 
target market is group that shares a geography which is used 
as the lure to pull them into a constructed "world" of 
advertising for various consumer goods, including tourist 
sites. Here all representations are carefully chosen to 
coincide with the principles of marketing. The logic of 
consumption that oversees consumer magazine publishing 
dictates that representations are regarded in terms of their 
symbolic exchange value (Baudrillard, 1972). In regional 
Magazines, historic group repressions and inter-regional 
tensions are obscured as they become commodities. Thus, 
regions discursively constructed via power relations are 
rendered various "places of consumption" (Sack, 1992) for 
the pleasure of an ideal audience. Ultimately, group 
positions are reified in the social hierarchy. 

On the broadest level, results of this analysis support 
the argument that repression and consumption are the dual 


components of the Old South, Agrarian Midwest and Frontier 


West constructed in Southern Living, Midwest Living and 
Sunset, consumer periodicals which are themselves sites of 


regional/national discourse. 
Research Problem 


In an attempt to show how places are culturally 
constructed, and to identify the discursive character of 
regional identity specifically, this study delineates the 
various layers of meaning and the convergence of history and 
economy in the politics of representation. Specifically, 
the study: 1) explores how representations in region- 
specific consumer magazines construct ideals of regional 
distinction, 2) examines the way these ideals perpetuate 
power relations manifest in group subordination, 3) 
discusses how regional distinction implies inter-regional 
tensions and tension between region and nation, and 4) 
proposes that the power relations in regional magazines are 
obscured as commodities for an ideal White readership. 

These issues are first addressed separately, then 
combined in an attempt to explain how the whole "regime of 
truth," as Foucault (1980) describes it, is produced in 
representation and circulated as the dominant discourse 
which is neither true nor false, but the domain of practices 
within a system of ordered procedures linked with systems of 
power.* Geographies as cultural texts operate within those 


same systems of power. 


Regions are not as consensually defined as states. 

That is, they do not have clearly marked political 
boundaries. However, they are convenient organizing 
concepts (de Blig, 1971), and delineating regions within the 
nation is a practice common within many different entities, 
serving various purposes, including the U.S. census, 
business and industry growth predictions and marketing.? 
Besides being delineated for organizational purposes, 
regions retain separate cultural identities. The United 
States regions examined here are the West, the South and the 
Midwest. These three are vernacular regions (Norton, 1989) 
which means they have strong identities both within the 
regions and nationally. The formation of distinct regional 
identities, argues geographer Zelinsky (1973), can be traced 
back to the earliest patterns of effective settlement during 
the 18th and 19th centuries. 

Zelinsky points out that the five major contemporary 
regions, both organizationally and culturally, are: New 
England, Midland (Mid-Atlantic), South, Middle West and 
West.‘ The West, South and Midwest are the largest and, it 
is argued here, the most ambiguously bounded regions of the 
country. In many instances it is contested which states 
comprise any one of the three. Their boundaries shift 
depending upon who is defining them, and for what purpose. 

Popular culture forms, particularly the mass media, | 


tend to draw on and perpetuate specific Southern, Western 
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and Midwestern identities in contrast to the "establishment" 
EBast.° The phenomenon of regionalism itself requires an 
acknowledgement that they are separate mental or 
intellectual constructs about which we "form emotion-filled 
value judgments" (Kolars & Nystuen, 1974, p. 197). That is, 
regions, like all places, are meaningful in that they may 
elicit memories, feelings, and points in time. However, 
regions are not only meaningful by themselves, but in 
relation to each other. In other words, they are together 
part of a larger system of meaning, one that includes the 
nation which is itself a cultural, or narrative construct 
(Bhabha, 1990). 

Vernacular regions delineated within the nation retain 
unique intangible characteristics in the collective 
imagination through shared representations. For example, 
perceptions of the South as genteel and slow-paced and the 
North as impereona and rushed are culturally produced 
distinguishing, and oppositional, characteristics recognized 
saeionwida: According to geographer Earl Shaw, "Regions 
need a strong belief, social viewpoint or pattern of 
political memories...often a combination of all three" 
(1965, p. 15). The means by which they construct and retain 
these, he argues, is through regional iconography. Regional 
iconography is the vast network of culturally shared 


representations of regionalism. For example, the prairie 


and the rolling wheatfield are icons of the Midwest, the 
cowboy and rugged frontier icons of the West. 

From a semiotic perspective, these icons that Shaw 
describes are specific types of signs (see Peirce, 1940/65). 
In this analysis they are defined as Barthes (1972) uses the 
term. In Barthes’ semiotics, regional signs, consisting of 
both signifier and signified, are inextricable parts of a 
whole relational network, or semiological system, which 
includes language, images and practices which reflect and 
produce cultural meaning. Regional semiology is a chain of 
historically derived signifiers, specific words and images, 
which create meaning and distinction within and beyond 
regions. "Cowboy" as both word and image can be a signifier 
of the West. In the dominant discourse of national 
identity, cowboy signifies individuality and independence. 
Together signifier and signified are a powerful sign of the 
West as well as the nation. Regional semiotic systems 
maintain the cultural mythologies of regionalism. The West 
as Frontier is mythologized within the nation to contain the 
value of individualism, a valuable component of national 
idealized identity. Similarly, the Agrarian Midwest and the 
Old South are mythologized within the nation to maintain the 
perception of a Midwestern geographic and moral center, and 
to perpetuate the South as symbol of the triumph of unity in 


the fight for secession.® 


But regional signification is more complex. 
Regionalism also creates and maintains difference within the 
nation. Signs of the West suggest a contrast to other 
regions; the cowboy, for instance, is not a sign for the 
South, but the South, with its own set of signifiers, is 
still a part of the nation. However, the myths or ideals 
that maintain the West, the South and the Midwest are not 
fixed. Rather, they are fluid concepts, shifting and 
changing in discourse, in an effort to remain just above the 
fray, and ambiguous enough to be conjured up when the region 
or nation must appeal to certain collective beliefs. 
Regional signification--in this study called 
representational strategy--is but one practice within a 
range of discursive practices, including tourism (Culler, 
1988) and cartography (Mukerji, 1984), which create and 
retain shifting geographies as texts (Hay, 1992). 

Representations of U.S. regional identity are culled 
from the dominant collective memory, and diffused throughout 
popular culture, particularly the mass media. Here popular 
culture is defined as a site of struggle. The mass media, 
sites of negotiation and struggle as well, are popular 
culture artifacts (see Mukerji & Schudson, 1991). Since 
mass media are pervasive, that is, they communicate across 
a broad spectrum at once, they can easily disseminate 
representations of regional distinction. The substance of 


regional consumer magazines is regional identity constructed 
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through the juxtaposition of a whole range of 
representations in various contexts. Consequently, this 
- genre is a highly developed and concentrated mediated forum 
for regional signification offered to an ideal readership. 
Consumer magazines Midwest Living, Southern Living and 
Sunset represent a growing trend in the U.S. magazine 
publishing industry--service journalism targeting a market 
niche through geographic identification.’ 

Magazines themselves are semiotic systems (McCracken, in 
press). In these regional periodicals, the taxonomy of 
regional representation is a compilation of individual 
measures of regional identity (de Blig, 1971) which contains 
parts of the whole system of meaning for each region. Such 
measures include ethnic characteristics; language; religious 
adherence; physiography (landscape and climatic features) ; 
social, political and economic systems; and historical 
evolution. These measures work together, argues de Blig, to 
form a coherent regional identity. Similarly, regional 
magazines include representations of regionally-specific 
people, landscape features, industries and activities. They 
also feature representations of history which appear in the 
form of historic reproductions and the recreation of 
historic events. For instance, Midwest Living includes 
features on restored frontier towns while Southern Living is 
filled with articles about the antebellum and Civil War 


South. The range of representational measures unique to 
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each magazine forms a taxonomy of distinct regional 
identity. 

Power relations encoded in popular representations of 
regional identity are drawn from the region’s dominant 
history. Power is defined here as a relation of domination 
and subordination which has been historically developed with 
respect to race, class and gender groups and retained within 
a cultural place. Jackson, in "Geography, Race and Racism, " 
defines race sea Spatially constituted social relation 
between groups along "deeply entrenched lines of equality" 
(1989, p. 177). Cultural theorist Brantlinger (1990) argues 
that race, class and gender are all political categories. 
Race is not the only spatially produced, culturally 
constructed power relation. In this study race, class and 
gender are all three examined as relations among groups 
implicated in regional identity. None of the three, 
however, is mutually exclusive. Because they often overlap, 
these relations are easily obscured in the vast range of 
representational forms. Race, class and gender relations 
constitute the politics of signification inherent in 
regional distinction. Brantlinger argues that the politics 
of signification underlies the themes, characters and events 
of American literature. That argument is extended here to 
include other discursive cultural forms, and regional 


consumer magazines specifically. 
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Many historically derived representations that appear 
in regional magazines are materially rooted in forms of 
repression. For example, depictions of native crafts and 
frontier homesteads obscure the historical phenomenon of 
dominant groups invading and reassigning the cultural place 
of indigenous people. Dyer (1988) and Morrison (1992) point 
out that the ideals of American identity, including freedom 
and individualism, are White patriarchal ideals which depend 
upon their opposites, slavery and subordination, as embodied 
in what Morrison calls the "Africanist" presence. In other 
words, race is foundational to the core of American 
identity. However, national identity construction also 
includes foundational relations of gender and class 
domination. 

Repression and tension implied in geographic 
representation reflect a dominant version of history, that 
history which is formulated in the collective memory. 
Dominant history, or official national heritage,*® obscures 
race, class and gender struggles, and is reified in these 
region-specific magazines. For ecennve. representations of 
the Old South such as large plantations and restored Civil 
War sites in Southern Living’s "Tales of a Mississippi Town" 
(April, 1991, pp. 8se-l1lse), trace roots to African-American 
Slaves, poor sharecroppers and Confederate troops from the 
racial and economic underclasses. However, the connection 


between representation and repression is muted because on 
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the pages of the magazine it is romanticized in a way that 
disconnects it from the real-life activity of its origins. 
Similarly, another representation in the article, the 
Southern Belle, is the upper-class submissive woman who 
connotes the ideal of feminine purity and morality within an 
aristocratic, slave-based social order (Smith, 1985). 

Likewise, the theme of Westward expansion, represented 
by the prairie and frontier in the Midwest Living article, 
"Kansas’ Santa Fe Trail" (June, 1991, pp. 63-69) connotes 
the eventual triumph of European pioneers over Native 
peoples who were displaced, many eradicated, along the way 
to overcoming and exploiting land all the way to the Pacific 
coast. These representations have been retained in the 
collective memory, and may be found in various commemorative 
cultural forms (Schwartz, 1982). They are especially 
prominent in regional magazines. But the struggles 
underlying representations such as these, as real today as 
they were then, have been displaced or obscured, not only in 
the passage of time, but also in the commodified nature of 
regional distinction. 

Power relations are implied not only in individual 
representations, but also in context, that is, in the way 
representations are combined in magazine articles. 

Generally speaking, there is a virtual absence of non- 
Whites on the pages of each of the three magazines. Other 


ethnic groups, when they are represented, are usually 
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portrayed in positions of service or as part of a historic 
reconstruction, objects meant for the White tourist gaze.° 
For example, Sunset magazine’s feature article on 
Christmastime in New Mexico (Sunset, December, 1991, pp. 18- 
24) includes photos of White tourists as they watch native 
rituals performed by Hispanic locals, and eat native foods 
prepared and served by "authentic" female natives in 
appropriate dress. In regional consumer magazines, 
representations are manipulated to define a White, upper 
middle-class ideal readership.” 

Because regional magazines, like all consumer 
magazines, are chiefly advertising vehicles, there is little 
to distinguish the editorial content from the 
advertisements. The representations in both articles and 
ads are commodified. In many instances, because of the 
contexts in which they are placed, various race, class and 
gender groups are also commodified. It is argued here that 
the magazines, while constructing the region, are selling it 
to a mainstream, mostly White readership and, in so doing, 
perpetuating the dominant narrative of White European 
settlement as the heritage of each region and the nation. 
Such is the discursive ideological work of identity 
construction in regional consumer magazines. 

Representations which construct regional identity and 
implicate national identity, however, are not fixed and do 


not go completely uncontested. In order to maintain the 
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dominant social order, representations must shift and change 
to accommodate opposition and struggle. As Gramsci (1971) 
argues, the necessary shifting and negotiating to contain 
oppositions which might otherwise threaten the social 
hierarchy is called hegemony. Subordinated groups and 
outsiders struggle against the kinds of hegemonic 
representations celebrated in these magazines. Various 
minority groups, specifically African Americans and Native 
Americans, work to bring their own historical perspectives 
to public attention, most often in the "alternative" press 
and through other non-mainstream cultural forms." The 
recent nationwide protest of the celebration of the 500th 
anniversary of Columbus’ voyage was an example of how voices 
from the margins were struggling to reinsert their place in 
the telling of U.S. history. However, minority voices are 
Still muted within mainstream media, especially in regional 
consumer magazines where the goal is offering place and 
place heritage as exchange. Within the larger cultural 
discourse, regional identity is continually negotiated via 
representation so as to maintain the hegemonic mainstream 
perspective. 

The fact that regions are a part of the nation suggests 
that the tension between regions has implications for the 
very construction and perpetuation of national identity. 
Nationalism itself is a contested phenomenon (Bhabha, 1990). 


To what extent do representations of regional identity 
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implicate national identity? Is there a connection between 
the two, and, if so, what is the nature of that connection? 
Is the phenomenon of regionalism in the United States a 
crucial component of historically preserved ideals of 
American identity such as independence, individualism and 
‘equality? None of these questions can be addressed prior to 
a detailed analysis of regionalism as a contested 
phenomenon. 

Determining the shifting, contested nature of 
geographic place is what Soja (1989). calls "postmodern" 
geography. Analyzing the power relations implied by 
representations of regional identity is, perhaps, one means 
by which to explain national identity construction. It also 
provides one response to Hay’s (1992) suggestion that 
postmodern geographies consider the myriad complexities of 
cultural processes behind the mediated production of place. 
Regional consumer magazines are but one mediated repository 
wherein representations communicate and construct geographic 
regions and, in doing so, perpetuate tensions among regions. 
This tension is, arguably, the substance of national 


identity. 
Research Questions 


The specific questions answered in this research are: 
1: How are Western, Southern and Midwestern identities 


constructed in the feature articles of Sunset, Southern 
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Living, and Midwest Living magazines? In other words, what 
are the specific practices of representation used in each 
Magazine to construct the region? 

2: What are the political, or ideological, implications 
of the representations of regional distinction in each 
Magazine? Specifically, what power relations--subordination 
and repression, or inclusion and exclusion--are implicated 
in regional representation? The research seeks specifically 
to answer questions about how race, class and gender groups 
are obscured and/or erased within the dominant discourse of 
regional identity construction. 

3: How, and to what extent do representational 
practices of regional distinction implicate tension among 
regions, and what does this suggest about national identity 
construction? How do the parts remain distinct, yet become 
reconstituted as a whole, as a nation? Exploring the 
underlying tensions that exist among geographic entities, 
what, finally, might this suggest about our unique 


construction of U.S. nationhood? 
Outline of the Research 


Quantitative and qualitative research methods are 
combined here in an attempt to provide a thorough 
examination of regional construction in this medium. 
Combined methods allow the researcher to draw on the 


strengths and supplement the weaknesses of each approach 
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(Kobland, 1989). Quantitative content analysis of feature 
articles identifies the frequency with which a taxonomy of 
region-specific representations appears in the text and 
photos of all of the articles in four issues each of Midwest 
Living, Southern Living and Sunset, all published in 1992. 
A discussion of the frequencies of representations is 
followed by close textual analyses of some of the articles 
from each magazine to delineate their connotations and, 
especially, the contexts in which they appear. 
Specifically, close readings of articles selected from the 
sample identify how types of representation work together in 
text and photos to convey the deeper meaning, or ideological 
implications, of regionalism and regional identity 
construction in the entire magazine--including advertising 
content--and finally within the larger, historically-based 
discourses of regional and national identity. 

The goal of this research generally has been to 
identify a theoretical framework for examining geographic 
place as a contested social construct, and specifically to 
explain the phenomenon of U.S. regionalism by examining the 
process whereby representational practices in one medium 
construct regional identity within the framework of 
consumption. 

Critical analyses of the content of these three 
magazines must include a discussion of the U.S. magazine 


industry, and must recognize that geographically targeted 
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magazines are one of the most rapidly expanding sectors of 
the consumer magazine publishing industry. In effect, this 
analysis is a search for the intersection of regional 
representation and the magazine industry. That intersection 
illustrates the social construction of place and how it 
relates to collective identity construction through 
discursive relations which "result from, generate and 
gradually transform relations of power and status" (Hay, 
1992, p. 3). 

Each of the following chapters covers one facet of the 
overall investigation. Chapters Two and Three specifically 
outline the theoretical frame and detail the combined 
methodology used here. 

Chapter Four gives the actual frequencies of 
representations gleaned from the content analysis of the 
sample of matched issues for 1992. It examines the 
strategies of representation unique to each of the three 
magazines, defining how types of representation work 
together in a different way in each magazine towards 
constructing and retaining the ideals of the Old South, 
Agrarian Midwest and Frontier West. 

However, these regional ideals are historic, repressive 
and ideological. Chapter five argues that the 
distinguishing representations on which regional ideals 
depend reify and naturalize historic and contemporary 


subordination of certain groups, solidifying their places in 
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the social hierarchy through practices of representation. 
Regional ideals, it is argued, perpetuate the ongoing 
narrative of White European settlement of the United States. 
This grand narrative is dominant U.S. heritage. Chapter 
Five also includes a discussion of inter-regional and 
regional-national tensions invoked in regional distinction. 
Ultimately, American national identity, partially retained 
in idyllic regional identities, is circulated to fulfill 
various collective emotional needs and political agendas. 

Chapter Six brings the discussion back from the broader 
discourse of regional and national identity to regional 
consumer magazines specifically. This chapter focuses 
squarely on the marketing of regions to an ideal White 
readership that shares dominant national heritage. 
Representations that construct the ideals of regional 
distinction combined in text and photographs in these 
monthly national advertising periodicals are the means by 
which geographic identity is constructed to frame the 


practice of consumption. 
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Chapter One Endnotes 


A, Many cultural geographers use the terms 
interchangeably. See, specifically, John Agnew, 
"Representing Space: Space, Scale and Culture in Social 
Science." In James Duncan and David Ley (Eds.), 
Place/Culture/Representation. London: Routledge (1993), pp. 
251-271. Here I have chosen to use the term ‘place’ 
specifically because it is not as abstract and mathematical 
as space can be. Instead it connotes human processes and 
experience. Robert David Sack argues that, "Space is the 
Stable framework that contains places" in Place Modernity 
and the Consumer’s World. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
University Press (1992), p. 12. 


2 This explanation of Foucault’s hypothesis of truth and 
power taken from Paul Rabinow’s essay, "Representations are 
Social Facts: Modernity and Post-Modernity in Anthropology." 
In James Clifford and George E. Marcus (Ed.), Writing 


Culture: The Poetics and Politics of Ethnography. Berkeley: 
University of California Press (1986), pp. 234-261. 


3. For a list of the various purposes for which the United 
States is divided into--as well as a range of perspectives 
on--regions, see Anderson, et al., "Regional patterns of 


communication in the United States: A theoretical 
perspective," Communication Monographs, June, 1987. 


4. Zelinsky includes a map of the United States which 
outlines all five major regions. According to this map, the 
very largest region is the West, followed by the South, the 
Middle West, the Midland and finally, New England as the 
smallest. Zelinsky’s map is not drawn following state 
lines. Rather, his regional boundaries divide many states, 
including Texas, Kansas and Nebraska. See Wilbur Zelinsky, 


The Cultural Geography of the United States. Englewood 
Cliffs, NJ: Prentice Hall (1973), p. 118. 


5% For a discussion of the implicit comparison of 
establishment East and frontier West, see G. Edward White, 


The Eastern Establishment and the Western Experience: The 


West of Frederic Remington, Theodore Roosevelt, and Qwen 
Wister. New Haven: Yale University Press (1968). 


6. However, not everyone agrees with these pat 
interpretations of the various regions. That difference is 
the essence of the tension between regions in the national 
discourse, as discussed more fully in Chapter Five of this 
dissertation. 
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7. Service journalism, as defined by Riley and Selnow, 
means magazine journalism which provides reference 
information along the lines of "how-to, when-to and where- 
to." Hach is a reference of places to go and things to do 
within the region. See Sam G. Riley and Gary W. Selnow, 
"U.S. regional interest magazines, 1950-1988: A statistical 
overview." Presented at the 72nd annual meeting of the 
Association for Education in Journalism and Mass 
Communication, Washington, D.C., August, 1989. 


8. See John Corner and Sylvia Harvey, Enterprise and 


Heritage: Crosscurrents of National Culture. London: 
Routledge (1991). 


9. John Urry, The Tourist Gaze: Leisure and Travel in 
Contemporary Societies. London: Sage (1990), p. 135. 


10. Readership demographics collected for each magazine 
indicate that the mean income of subscribers for all three 
magazines falls between $50,000-70,000 annually. While 
demographic information collected from the magazines does 
not include subscriber ethnicity, formal and informal 
analysis of two years of all three magazines suggests that 
the vast majority of the readership is White. More detailed 
outlines of readership demographics are provided in Chapter 
Six. 


11. Here I refer to all genres of mass media, including the 
minority press as well as film, musical styles such as rap 
and reggae, and even television shows targeted to minority 
audiences. : 
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CHAPTER TWO 


LITERATURE REVIEW OF RESEARCH CONCEPTS 


Chapter Two elaborates the major theoretical concepts 
which give rationale for this research by formulating a 
Framework from which the analysis proceeds and the research 
questions are addressed. Specifically, this chapter 
explains and discusses the relevance of: place as a cultural 
construction; representations and the mass media; 
nationalism and collective identity; and U.S. regionalism. 
The chapter concludes with a discussion of U.S. regional 
magazine publishing and a close analysis of identity 
construction in one article from Sunset magazine to 
illustrate the power relations implied in mediated 


representations of regional identity. 
Place as a Cultural Construction 


According to Geographer Edward Soja (1989), place is as 
much a socially constructed phenomenon as it is a physical,. 
IMaterial entity. Social place constructions center on the 
meanings attached to them and the types of relations 
operating within them; these are the substance of their 
identities. Conceiving of place has traditionally been the 
academic domain of geographers. Currently there is, within 


all the social sciences, a heightened recognition of the 
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mutual dependence of social collectives and spatial context. 
This mutual dependency has been approached within the fields 
of psychology, sociology, history and anthropology.! 

Geography, a discipline once focused on the description 
of landscapes and how they determine human behavior, has 
branched into sub-disciplines, several of which now 
recognize both the material and the social aspects of 
physical geographic pieces, and the processes whereby place 
is both generator and product of meaning and behavior 
(Norton, 1989; Sack, 1992). The intersection of geography 
and critical social theory in particular allows us to 
examine the way landscapes shape social formations and vice 
versa. Specifically, Soja examines the way formations of 
geographic space are actually shaped by relations of 
domination and subordination.* Geographer Robert David Sack 
argues for a relational framework for analysis which 
includes looking at the nature, meaning and social relations 
underlying unique place constructions in what he recognizes 
as the broader "world of consumption" (Sack, 1992, p. 206). 

Places are, in one respect, contexts for collective 
activity. City limits, for instance, outline a specific 
area in which distinct social traditions and developments 
take place. The developments and activities within the 
confines of Philadelphia, for example, are very different 
from those within New York or Miami. Geographic places are 


also social constructions; they are infused with meaning by 
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virtue of the human activity responsible for their 
existence. Theme parks such as Disneyland are extreme 
examples of socially constructed places. They are designed 
and built to convey a very narrow set of commercially 
intended meanings. However, other geographic place are not 
specifically constructed to convey intended meanings. 
Rather, their meanings evolve in time through events and 
social practices which shape and change them.* Space or 
place, then, is a physical concept which provides the 
context for social activity but is, at the same time, 
constructed by that social activity, which makes it a 
cultural entity. 

Theorizing place as both physical and cultural has of 
late also captured the interest of critical social and 
cultural theorists. The central saneeria of theorists such 
as Anthony Giddens and Edward Soja are to reassert space 
with time in the analysis of social structure and human 
agency, and to work out the relationship of spatial and 
temporal contexts in conjunction with social structure and 
power. Giddens’ (1984) structuration theory is a complex 
set of ideas about the dialectic of human practice and 
social structure. Structuration theory asserts the 
importance of recognizing that social formations are 
integrally tied to specific spatial and temporal contexts. 
While Soja (1989) criticizes Giddens for not acknowledging 


the contributions of contemporary theorists who have 
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formulated space with time,‘ and for continuing to privilege 
time over space, he nevertheless acknowledges that Giddens 
"comes closer than any other influential theorist to uncover 
the contextualization about the spatiality of social life" 
(p. 145). Soja’s project is to see that the spatial is 
brought back into critical social theory on an equal footing 
with the Saneorals He describes the importance and the 
duality of both concepts as he argues: 

Just as space, time and matter delineate and encompass 
the essential qualities of the physical world, 
spatiality, temporality and social being can be seen as 
the abstract dimensions which together comprise all 
facets of human existence...Each dimension comes to 
life as a social construct which shapes empirical 
reality and as shaped by it. (p. 25) 
While these theorists articulate the necessity of examining 
space as context for social activity and social formations, 
others focus explicitly on power relations within those 
formations. 

Interest in the intersection of place and power is 
found in communications and cultural studies as well. 
Grossberg (1992) calls for a spatial model of culture and 
power. Discussions of culture and power, he argues, usually 
center on metaphors of time and history and ignore the fact 
that histories are deployed in space. Hoping to finally 
overcome what he calls this bias of modernity, Grossberg 


implores cultural studies theorists to develop geographies 


of power, and particularly to "see culture as an active 
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agent in the production of places and spaces" (p. 26). 
Burgess and Gold (1985), who examine geography and media, 
emphasize ideological place constructions, and particularly: 
the role of media institutions in hegemony maintenance 
through place representation. Similarly, Hay (1992) 
analyzes the power of the mass media to create perspectives 
on place which "result from, generate and gradually 
transform relations of power and status" (p. 32). 

In response to the recent theoretical emphases on 
reasserting the spatial context in examining social practice 
and structure, and in an effort to make concrete the 
Significance of place, this research offers a cultural 
perspective on United States regions, a set of geographic 
contexts with their own unique histories and relations of 
power. 

A cultural perspective, taken here, focuses 
specifically on the meaning of place as discursively 
constructed and reconstructed by the collective and used as 
a marker of collective identity. Drawing from cultural 
anthropology and sociology, and employing a cultural studies 
framework,° this perspective describes how the meaning of 
place is encoded in culture, and emphasizes the purpose and 
the socio/political implications of place meanings. 

Collectively shared place meanings are constructed and 
communicated via the symbolic, and are continually worked 


and reworked via human practice. Durkheim (1964) asserts 
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that society is a vast symbolism. Collective 
representations, he argues, are material entities which 
represent and create an emotional attachment to the group. 
Thus collective representations function to maintain the 
social order. Geertz, who analyzes everyday practices and 
individual interactions, argues that culture, the symbolic 
order, is embodied in "ordered clusters of significant 
symbols" (Geertz, 1973, p. 363). On one level, both 
theorists, Durkheim and Geertz, acknowledge that deeper, 
collectively binding meanings are entrenched in various 

manifest objects and practices. Geertz specifically 
| theorizes the ongoing processes whereby such objects and 
practices become and remain meaningful. Geographic places 
are cultural landscapes continually infused with underlying 
symbolic meanings which act to bind together the collective. 
Place as a cultural construction is not static but is 
continually negotiated, reinforced and transformed through 
cultural practice. 

The assertion that places possess cultural meaning pre- 
supposes power relations. That is, power relations shape 
the meaning, thus the experience, of a place. Ideology is 
not a single set of beliefs, or even a false consciousness, 


but a discursive phenomenon. °® 


As Eagleton (1991) suggests, 
to define ideology as false consciousness does not capture 
the real essence of how culture is discontinuously 


constructed, perpetuated and naturalized through the use of 
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signs. Rather, Eagleton prefers the term "discourse" to 
describe the fragmentary and political nature of cultural 
meaning as it is perpetuated in various forms of 
representation. Place meanings are discursive in that power 
relations maintain them by negotiating the use of signs in 
different times and places, thereby keeping them just beyond 
reach. Similarly, the term "hegemony" explains how 
meanings maintain the dominant social order through struggle 
in a continual dialectic of negotiated practice and 
gtructure (Gramsci, 1971). There is not a static order, 
but a dynamic struggle for the power to define and to give 
meaning. 

The meanings of a place which emerge within cultural 
discourses are the filters through which inclusion and 
exclusion are determined. Dominant groups identify both 
insiders and outsiders because they have power to control 
place meanings. For example, the meaning of the United 
States is bound up in a complex of discourses or 
foundational ideals including freedom and individualism. 
Both suggest equal opportunity. These ideals are 
institutionalized as a way of providing identity to the 
population of "insiders." The foundational notions, 
however, actually obscure the struggles of those citizens 
originally, and continually, excluded from having freedom 
and exerting their individuality, and who are constructed, 


then, as outsiders, or "other." Historical discourses of 
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Freedom, individuality and equal opportunity, though 
dependent upon them, have left out Blacks in slavery and 
displaced Native Americans, and have relegated women to 
second-class status across the board.’ However, these 
ideals are so enmeshed in national discourse that they are 
the taken-for-granted and institutionalized in schools, 
churches, businesses, government and the mass media, what 
Althusser (1971) calls Ideological State Apparatuses (ISAs). 
By drawing on these discourses of identity, ISAs operate in 
tandem to continually reinvent the nation and secure the 


places of insiders and outsiders. 
Representations and the Mass Media 


Representations are social facts (Rabinow, 1986) and 
many are produced and conveyed in the mass media. 
Representations are the collective embodiments of meaning 
which have been continuously produced and interpreted in the 
symbolic realm which is the realm of cultural discourse. 
Culture itself is a set of practices, always existing in 
various forms (Carey, 1988; Fiske, 1989). Representational 
practices include the use of spoken and written languages, 
images, symbols and other artifacts which convey and create 
meaning. Culture and communication have a close, reflexive 
relationship. According to James Carey, "Communication is a 
symbolic process whereby reality is produced, maintained, 


repaired and transformed" (Carey, 1988, p. 23). 
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Practices of reality construction communicated via 
cultural representation are contested. That is, subordinate 
groups within each collectivity actively struggle against 
the hegemonic order where representational practices 
perpetuate a dominant political and economic advantage. 
Meanings and struggles are spatially and temporally located, 
and place as culture is both a site and an object of 
representational struggles. The nation as a cultural form 
is constructed and reproduced via a range of 
representational practices, many of them within the mass 
media. Places may be constructed through narrative (Bhabha, 
1990), myth (Smith, 1985) and iconization (Fishwick & 
Browne, 1978). They are also constructed through boundary 
delineation, historic preservation (Lynch, 1972) and tourism 
(Culler, 1988; Urry, 1990). For example, the official 
touristic images of the Australian landscape in photos and 
commercials produced by the Australian Tourist Commission 
feature glossy photos of beautiful, select scenery, koala 
bears, kangaroos, Paul Hogan and other Australian icons 
which "produce both the national identity that is promoted 
abroad and the self-identity that glues Australian society 
together" (Ryan, 1990, p. 135). 

Representational practices which convey power relations 
are particularly prevalent in popular culture because 
popular culture is a terrain of political and social 


conflict (Mukerji & Schudson, 1991). Barthes (1972) 
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identifies the power of representation in his analyses of 
contemporary cultural myths. These myths, embodied in an 
array of cultural forms, are metalanguages. Barthes argues: 
that myths are systems of representation, or signification, 
partly motivated, yet ambiguous and fragmentary, which 
ensure that the underlying ideologies remain effective. 
According to Barthes, the work of myth is to naturalize 
ideological concepts, or transform history into nature. 
This, too, is the means by which geographical places are 
culturally constructed. Representations of place are 
fragmentary and diffused throughout popular culture. Place 
representations in the mass media in particular are 
hegemonic constructions which have implications for dominant 
and subordinate factions. The mass media have the power to 
signify, and signification in capitalist media systems 
reproduces consensus for a reality in line with the dominant 
perspective (Hall, 1982). 

The powerful impact of mediated representations on the 
social order is rooted in media pervasiveness, technological 
sophistication and influence exerted over other 
institutional processes. Media are the dominant cultural 
form (Altheide, 1985), and "The power of the media rests in 
the ability to transform the spatial and temporal dimensions 
of events" (p. 21). This ability is possible because mass > 
media are such pervasive entities; society relies heavily 


and increasingly on the mass media for information about 
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itself. The fact that the mass media shape temporal and 
spatial organization is due, in large part, to the ability 
of both print and broadcast media to transcend space and 
change the experience of time (Carey, 1988). 

Because the mass media have become the cultural 
producers of social time and space, they have influenced the 
workings of other institutions which were previously outside 
their purview. In other words, the media have so influenced 
the values, beliefs, meanings and symbols that define the 
social world that they are the dominant frame of reference 
by which society operates. Therefore, it is suggested that 
representations of place in all forms of media become taken- 
for-granted constructions which convey lasting meanings and 
which perpetuate unequal power relations. 

Consumer magazines as a form of print media have a 
history of being powerful tools of cultural discourse which 
have helped raise and resolve important economic, political 
and social issues (Mott, 1938). Kozol (1990) examines how 
the cultural ideal of the family as depicted in Post WWII 
Life magazine photojournalism "legitimated dominant social 
relations and political policies at a time of tremendous 
change" (p. i). The respect magazines have cultivated 
within the landscape of media forms, and the powerful 
cultural role they have played, indicate that 
representations in consumer magazines are fertile loci of 


cultural construction. 
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Nationalism and Collective Identity 


The nation is a territorial and cultural construction. 
It is a spatial yet discursive and contested entity (Bhabha, 
1991). According to Anderson (1983), nations are imagined. 
That is, most members will not meet one another. And 
despite actual exploitation, they purport characteristics of 
sovereignty and community. Historically, the concept of 
nationalism did not take root until the late eighteenth 
century in Western Europe. It soon spread throughout the 
world. Like religion and monarchical dynasties preceding 
it, the nation provides a ruling frame of reference which 
eventually becomes taken for granted. 

Besides being indefinite, nationalism is also 
fragmentary. The fragmented discourses of nationhood are 
filtered out among ideas, people and attitudes. Commenting 
on the postmodern condition wherein that which identifies 
the confines of nation is becoming increasingly transcended, 
Bhabha argues that statements about nationalism are 
ambivalent and janus-faced. That is, the nation embodies 
competing, shifting ideologies of itself. For example, 
Majumdar (1992) and Arora (1992) discuss the nation of India 
as not a monolithic whole, but a context of tensions, 
including the tension between the religious traditions of 
Hinduism and the rule of the secular nation-state. Within 
the nation of India are competing languages and groups. 


What becomes the identity of India, and of other nations, is 
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the work of a concentrated effort to construct an idea or a 
version of the nation as "official" culture. Oftentimes 
this version resembles the perspective of the dominant group 
which has, at the national level, successfully submerged or 
partially supplanted competing voices within the collective. 
Although intense emotions are at the core of nationalism 
(Zelinsky, 1988), there is no natural national bond. 
National identity must be taught and continually reinforced 
through institutions such as education (Kratzer-duilfs, 
1992) and law (Blomley, 1989). The discourse of nationalism 
continually negotiates the official identity, the dominant 
meaning. Therefore, nations are constantly reinventing 
themselves to maintain the hegemonic order. 

Nations also reinvent themselves to assert relations 
with other nations. One important way India achieved status 
as a secular nation-state was by delineating boundaries so 
that it could be legitimated and recognized within the 
international community. Such legitimation gave it added 
economic and political power (Arora, 1992). The secular 
nation-state became the substance of India’s collective 
identity. 

According to Schlesinger (1991), collective identity is 
a continually constituted and reconstituted category. 
Instead of being the "taken for granted," he argues, the 
construction of collective identity itself must be explored. 


The term identity implies inclusion and exclusion. Who or 
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what is considered an insider and an outsider, and the 
process by which insiders and outsiders are determined, is 
the substance of collective identity construction. 
Schlesinger, referring to the various "cultures" that exist 
within a nation, acknowledges the power relations which 
inform categorizing insiders/outsiders. He argues "All 
cultures are not equal; ‘spaces’ are inclusive as well as 
exclusive and consequently fields of force" (Schlesinger, 
1991, p. 146). Collective identity, including national 
identity, implicates a relation of insiders to outsiders, 
and relations of domination and subordination, in the 
ongoing process of identity construction. 

Since constructing the nation in discourse is 
developmental, the element of time cannot be overlooked. 
Although some critical theorists have argued that time has 
theoretically been privileged over space, it is important 
here to emphasize time and history in discussing the meaning 
of place. In The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life, 
Durkheim delineates the categories of understanding which 
have been used by philosophers since Aristotle. Included 
among those categories, he notes, are space and time. 
Durkheim argues that such ideas "Correspond to the most 
universal properties of things" (1964, p. 22). The 
configuration of space with time in the analysis of social 
formations has been a recurring notion in sociology and 


anthropology (see Levi-Strauss, 1966; Bourdieu, 1977; 
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Giddens, 1979; Fabian, 1983). According to Fabian, "Time is 
used to create an object" (1983, p. 78). The object Fabian 
refers to is an anthropological "other," a social formation: 
(1.655 "primitive" tribe) distanced by space, but also by 
time through the Western perspective of evolutionary 
anthropology. Places as cultural constructions are often 
temporalized; they are given meaning partly by way of the 
temporal or historical periods they call up within a 
collective. For example, the meaning of Switzerland to 
many is bound up with images from the past of men in short 
lederhosen and women in pigtails and ruffled dresses walking 
through the spateau ined streets of an alpine village, 
leading herds of sheep and goats. This kind of nostalgia, 
or re-making the past (Robertson, 1991), is not neutral. 
Evoking such images of nations has political implications. 

The collective history of a nation includes perceptions 
of the past appropriate to a hegemonic dominant memory 
(Popular Memory Group, 1982). The popular or dominant 
memory unique to a nation is created and preserved by those 
who have the power to interpret and to present history for 
the collective (Schwartz, 1982; Frisch, 1986). The dominant 
memory, here also called collective memory, is the 
institutionalized version of national histories found in 
educational institutions, museums, books and many other 
national cultural forms. According to historian Robertson, 


popular memory "Exists in its relations to the dominant 
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discourses and not apart from them or by itself" (1991, p. 
2). Corner and Harvey (1991) assert that the concerted 
effort to sustain a dominant history is what they call 
heritage. Heritage, they argue, is an effort of enterprise, 
tied up with the capitalist desire to construct and retain 
nostalgia for consumer appeal. One means is by creating 
nostalgic places most desirable to those who can afford to 
consume them. The economic implications of preferred 
history become inseparable from the ideological. 

Dominant memory of a nations’ history, its heritage, is 
reproduced via representations of specific peoples, locales, 
events, customs, dress and themes which have become 
naturalized in the collective memory. Dominant memory is 
constructed in popular discourse manifest in many places, 
including museums, books, historic preservations and 
restorations. It is also constructed significantly in mass 


media representations. 
U.S. Regionalism 


Even as national identities are shifting discourses in 
relation with other nations, regional identities are 
shifting discourses within the nation. The United States, 
especially, is comprised of distinct geographic regions, 
each adding a different social/historical/economic dimension 
to the contemporary nation as a larger geographic whole. 


While regions have been identified by geographers in various 
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ways and for various purposes (see Andersen et al., 1987), 
regions such as the South, New England, Midwest and West are 
labelled vernacular regions (Norton, 1989) . That is, they 
are regions with which people strongly identify and which 
have a unique history. Each U.S. vernacular region has its 
own collective identity. Reg tonal collective identity 
includes shared economic, political and cultural heritage 
within the nation. For example, Southerners share a history 
of plantation farming and the nineteenth century Confederate 
rebellion which led to the nation’s Civil War. Westerners 
share a history of Westward expansion and the mid-nineteenth 
century Gold Rush. Events such as these are retained in the 
collective memory, and they inform the contemporary meaning, 
thus representation, of vernacular regions. 

United States regions are meaningful and distinctive 
only in relation to each other. For instance, some 
ideological regional representations implicitly compare by 
calling up binary oppositions frequently posed in culture. 
Specifically, the South is distinguished in opposition to 
the North, the West in opposition to the East. The 
Confederate flag signifies a continuing antagonism to the 
Northern Union; reference to the Western open frontier 
suggests a crowded, industrial establisment East (White, 
1968). Regional comparison is especially significant in the 
Midwest, where the most salient feature is middleness (Motz, 


1981). A Midwesterner, Motz argues that "We compare our 
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cultural institutions with those of the East and our 
landscapes with those of the West." Therefore, the Midwest 
distinguishes itself while overtly reifying opposite 
regions. Regional collective identities depend on the 
construction and perpetuation of comparisons which overlay 
oppositions and tensions of regional distinction. 

While regions are distinguished collectivities in 
themselves, they are together part of a larger geographic 
area. In fact, it can be argued that the collective 
identity of the United States as a whole includes the 
collective identities of the various regions as sub-groups 
of the nation. For example, the dominant meaning of the 
United States retained in the collective memory is a 
compilation of many images, including the regionally 
specific Western cowboy, Midwestern agrarian landscape and 
New England Puritan. On the national level, these images 
are Signifiers of "Americaness." This research argues that 
the national identity is comprised of the notions of rugged 
individualism, hearty and wholesome agrarianism, and staunch 
family values. However, because geographic collective 
identity exists on two levels simultaneously--regional and 
national--there is a shift with respect to who or what is 
considered an insider and an outsider. Among regions 
themselves, Easterners are outsiders to Westerners, Northern 
' Yankees are outsiders to Southerners. But when the 


situation necessitates national identification, regionalism 
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is conflated with nationalism. The outsider is 
reconstructed as a foreigner. Regional distinction is erased 
when a situation such as war or conflict with another nation 
calls for it. The popular patriotic zeal necessary in 
Situations like these are called up in the rhetoric and 
symbols of nation which cut across regions. The ability to 
shift from regional to national identification, and the 
necessity of cultivating and retaining these autonomous 
entities is the tension between region and nation. 

The ideology of regionalism also includes the relations 
of dominant and subordinate groups within the region. The 
Signs which comprise the collective identity of each region 
are reconstructions from the past which imply, but obscure, 
struggles of subordinate groups. For instance, part of 
Southern identity is pride in a heritage of antebellum 
plantation life and the Civil War. In fact, the Confederate 
Flag is still proudly waved in many parts of the South. 

Such images of Southerness imply repressions which were a 
part of that heritage, including Blacks in slavery and 
women--Southern Belles--as symbols of wealth and the 
patriarchal order. The theme of expansion through the 
Midwestern prairie and Western frontier obscures the virtual 
genocide of Native American populations. Today, the image 
of a lumber jack in the Northwest conveys the theme of 
rugged individualism, and this deeply-rooted symbol is used 


by the state government of Oregon to justify lack of welfare 
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payments and other social services to the lowest economic 
classes.* In effect, there exist class, race and gender- 
based "others" within the regions themselves who are 
continually constructed through representations in regional 
discourse. 

Representations of regions cannot always be equally 
compared with those of the nation because they are quite 
different geographic entities. For Seana, one form of 
U.S. national representation, the boundary, has expanded 
westward as the country has grown, but has always been 
overtly defined, both politically and physically.’ U.S. 
national boundaries are represented, virtually uncontested, 
on national and world maps. However, the boundaries of U.S. 
regions such as the South, the West and the Midwest have 
always been ambiguous; their representation on maps can only 
be approximations. Borrowing the structural distinctions 
made by Levi-Strauss, regions are neither completely nature 
nor completely culture; they are anomalous geographic 
entities. Ag such, they have excess meaning and boundaries 
which do not physically exist outside of dominant collective 
perceptions and representations that shift in time and 
according to purpose. Both shifting boundaries and 
ambiguous meaning contribute to the contested nature of 
regional collective identity construction. 

Other popular practices of regional representation 


include historic preservation and reproductions. The 
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restorations and reconstructions of Revolutionary and Civil 
War battle grounds and of frontier towns are spatially and 
temporally specific sign systems used to eeneecuct and 
perpetuate regional identity. Regional representations are 
prevalent in the mass media.” During the Reconstruction, 
Northern publishers hired Southern authors to write "local 
color" novels emphasizing compliance and peace in the South. 
These novels were deliberately infused with familiar 
Southern symbols such as the Southern Belle, the "happy 
darkie," and the peaceful atmosphere of the Southern 
plantation (Silk & Silk, 1985). 

Media place representations such as these are carefully 
constructed to retain hegemonic power relations and to 
obscure the real struggles of race, class and gender from 
which signifiers are formed. In regional magazines the 
representations are chosen specifically by an editorial 
board interested in reaching an audience who will identify 
with a selective history, but always with the end goal of 
prompting them to purchase. On the pages of contemporary 
regional lifestyle magazines, regional historic 
preservations and reconstructions are doubly signified. For 
example, the reconstruction of a historic village is a 
semiological system in itself; when that reconstructed 
village is featured in Midwest Living, it becomes a part of 
the semiology of the regional magazine. In effect, the West, 


the Midwest and the South are constructed in the text and 
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photos, feature articles and advertisements, as geographic 


places which exist nowhere but there. 
U.S. Magazine Industry 


The regional consumer magazines Southern Living, 
Midwest Living and Sunset belong to a unique genre of 
geographically specialized magazines. rises magostaes are 
examples of the current marketing of U.S. consumer magazines 
in general. The consumer magazine industry has developed 
and changed significantly since the late 19th century 
"Golden Age" of magazines (Black & Bryant, 1992). Two 
significant eras of change within the industry have been the 
turn of the century and Post WWII. The significance of both 
centers on advertising and consumption. 

In the late nineteenth century, the majority of U.S. 
consumer magazines, including Munsey’s, Harper’s and The 
Saturday Evening Post, were increasingly popular vehicles of 
national advertising for a newly literate mass audience who 
had more money and more leisure time. Representations in 
these magazines helped usher in the new industrialized order 
by teaching the ideology of consumption and free choice in 
the marketplace. It was at this time that magazines ceased 
to be strictly elitist political and literary organs and 
became, instead, disseminators of national advertising. The 
new consumer magazines offered a way to entertain and, 


through advertising, to connect industrial mass production 
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with mass consumption (Peterson, 1964). Ohmann (1991) 
offers a detailed examination of one particular short 
story/advertisement combination that appeared in an 1895 
issue of Munsey’s. Here the story about a man and woman, 
from different economic classes, who meet and fall in love 
on a train traveling North was juxtaposed with an ad for 
Quaker Oats. Both the short story and the ad were linked, 
Ohmann argues. He points out that the two reinforced each 
other because both implicitly told the story of a newly 
emerging middle class, a turning away from the old order and 
the rise of a new order defined partly through acceptance 
of, and participation in, the industrialized system of mass 
production and consumption. Mass circulation magazines, 
filled with advertising, were instrumental at the turn of 
the century in transmitting the new industrialized order. 
Magazines changed, however, after WWII. 

Most U.S. consumer magazines published prior to WWII 
enjoyed a generalized, mass circulation audience, but in the 
late 1940s and 1950s, when television became the dominant 
national visual medium, the magazine industry was forced to 
change dramatically. Specialization became the most viable 
means of survival. Narrowcasting to particular readership 
groups--by hobby, occupation, age group and/or gender-- 
attracted national advertisers by offering them readily 
available, narrowly defined demographic audiences to which 


they could target their ads. These magazines were intended 
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to enhance the leisure and consumption of a middle to upper- 
middle class readership which had grown and was flourishing 
after the War. This trend continues today, when reading 
consumer magazines in general is related to improving 
lifestyle (Towers & Hartung, 1985) by encouraging 
consumption. That is, one’s lifestyle is constructed 
through consumption, and consumer magazines encourage the 
creation of a particular lifestyle centered on consumption. 
One means by which publishers reach a specialized consuming 
audience is through geographic identification. Though 
geographically specialized magazines have been around for a 
very long time (Taft, 1982), geography as a tool of market 
segmentation increased rapidly during the 1960s--1980s. 

Geographic specialization and service journalism are 
publishing trends of the Post WWII magazine industry. 
Service journalism is reference journalism, providing 
information about things to do and places to go within a 
particular area (Riley & Selnow). City magazines were the 
first geographically targeted service magazines." 
Philadelphia and Texas Monthly are examples of two such 
geographically specialized periodicals. Specifically 
situated urban areas, sites of varying styles and 
consumption patterns, proved viable advertising markets. 
Magazine publishers found that the geographical market 


concept was a success (Mogel, 1979). 
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Regional consumer magazines are products of a somewhat 
gimilar geographic targeting. concept. Both Southern Living, 
first published by Southern. Living Publications, Inc. in 
1966, and Midwest Living, a Meredith, Inc. periodical in 
publication since 1987, have always been primarily organs 
for service journalism and aeaseyia, or leisure, 
enhancement. Sunset magazine, in publication since 1898, 
has changed owners and formats as the consumer magazine 
industry has changed, and today it ig a glossy conduit of 
national advertising similar to Southern Living and Sunset. 
What makes these magazines similar, however, also makes them 
different from each other. Regional identity construction 
through the use of geographically and historically specific 
representations renders each magazine a unique repository of 
regional signification encouraging comparative distinction 


and separation. 
Identity Construction In Regional Consumer Magazines 


Regional consumer magazines define and construct the 
official regional collective identity by drawing on 
historically situated representations of regional 
distinction and commodifying them specifically for 
consumption by a monied readership. Particular regionally 
specific representations are culled from the dominant 
collective memory of each region’s historic events, people, 


and economic activities. On the glossy pages of regional 
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magazines they are reflected back on the readership, thus 
reinforcing, for that demographic group, a dominant 
collective distinction. Yet underneath the representations 
of regionality lay the subordination or power struggles 
which brought them to existence. The following close 
analysis of a feature article from Sunset magazine 
illustrates this. 

In the December, 1991 issue of Sunset magazine, the 
feature, "A Northern New Mexico Winter" (PP. 18-21), 
describes what a tourist can expect when visiting this part 
of the region for a winter break or a Christmas holiday. In 
the article, symbols and themes of the West are infused in 
photos and text as a way to describe a historic area 
reconstructed as a commodity for tourist consumption. Most 
of the article is about visiting Santa Fe before 
Christmastime. The themes of individualism and the 
frontier, and representations such as the cowboy and Native 
American are commodified on the pages of this carefully 
constructed piece. 

Native Americans are featured in the article. On one 
page, a photo foregrounds three Southwesterners in their 
native dress, performing a ritual dance on the streets of 
Santa Fe. White tourist onlookers are visible in the 
background. The caption accompanying the photo explains 
that natives perform special dances which combine Native 


American and Christian rituals. The text also describes 
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other Christmastime rituals performed for tourists: the. 
bonfires or luminarias, and the special Christmas church 
services and pageants. All of these activities, we read, 
are listed with the local Chamber of Commerce; one need only 
contact them to find out the details of each ceremony. 

Above the photo of the dancers is another photo; a native 
woman in period dress faces the camera. Beaming, she offers 
bo readere a large plate of prepared Mexican foods. Again, 
for a price, the (White) tourist can partake of native 
culture. It seems the city of Santa Fe has carefully 
constructed a touristic version of authentic Western 
experience. On the pages of Sunset, it has been 
reconstructed. 

Individualism and the frontier are also referred to in 
this article. The article describes the cold and the snow 
in Santa Fe at this time of year. However, it goes on to 
say, "Rigors of the weather seem to bring out the best in 
people--here classic individualism yields to a cooperative 
spirit" (p.21). Individualism and, especially, the rugged 
frontier are subtexts to the numerous references in Sunset 
to lone outdoor activities. This particular article 
describes opportunities to hike and to cross-country ski on 
any Of the many deserted trails in the area. 

These themes coincide with another prevalent Western 
representation, the cowboy. In a photo on the last page of 


this article, three White tourists scrutinize a pile of 
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native woven rugs for sale ina craft store. ‘The man in the 
middle is wearing a cowboy hat. The text suggests that 
these tourist shops cater to travelers interested in 
purchasing a bit of the native culture. The cowboy as 
ultimate individual has the freedom to choose. Freedom of 
choice here has become freedom to purchase. "Native" 
sellers compete for the attention of the White buyer. Their 
state of dependence is economic and their repression 
commodified. 

The buyer/seller relation constructed along lines of 
race is a pattern common to all three magazines. Also 
common in all three is the portrayal of European heritage as 
the taken-for-granted development in each region. Whites 
are the people with history, non-Whites are one-dimensional, 
the people without history (Wolf, 1982). The implication is 
that taking these patterns for granted in mediated regional 
constructions perpetuates ongoing cultural and economic 
disadvantage that cuts across regional boundaries and 
repeats stereotypes with real, material consequences. 

Features such as this are common in Sunset magazine. 
Many articles describe and reconstruct historic sites as 
tourist commodities. In this article, individualism, the 
frontier, the cowboy and Native Americans are all used to 
frame the act of consumption which is tourism. The ideal 
reader becomes tourist/consumer. In Sunset, as in Midwest 


Living and Sunset, reconstructed tourism may take the ideal 
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affluent reader no farther than its own pages. The way the 
West, South and Midwest are captured on the pages of the 
magazine--how photos are used, how they are described in the 
text and how the text is organized--suggest similar 
constructions of regional identity. 

In all consumer magazines, editorial content 
oftentimes occupies less space than ads, and is little more 
than indirect advertising itself. Yet regional magazines 
are unique because they are readily available only within 
the specific geographic areas to which they are targeted. 
This form of partial "closed circulation" lends an aura of 
distinction to each not found in other national advertising 
Magazines. Feature articles on tourist areas, activities 
and home improvement schemes purportedly unique to the 
region’s inhabitants are essentially extended advertisements 
for different types of commodities. Because select 
geographic representations are marketing devices in regional 
magazines, regional identity--which stems from repression-- 
becomes a commodity for popular consumption. Commodified 
repression perpetuates the subordination and group struggles 


that are part of regional distinction and national identity. 
Recent Work in Geography and Mass Media 


This work builds on recent work specifically addressing 
cultural place constructions and the mass media. Cultural 


geographer William Norton acknowledges emerging approaches 
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in the field of geography which include social theory and 
the use of symbols to interpret landscapes. Such work, he 
argues, adds to an understanding of geographic space as a 
social symbolic entity (Norton, 1989). Within the field of 
communication, Andersen et al. (1987) propose exploring U.S. 
regional communication differences in an effort to analyze 
regional influence and to explore how regionalism 
contributes to a theory of communication. In his edited 
volume, Leo Zonn (1990) has examined the images of place in 
various forms of media, including painting, tourist 
brochures and film. Kinsey (1989) analyzes specifically the 
work of American landscape painter, Thomas Moran, whose art 
was part of a larger, concerted effort after the Civil War 
to promote settlement in the West. The work of Burgess and 
Gold (1985), who are most interested in the ideology of 
place, focuses on the role of the mass media in hegemony 
maintenance with peepece to place representation. The mass 
media, they argue, should be a significant focus for 
geographical work. In a Similar vein, Zelizer (1993) shows 
how journalists use place in radio news as a means to 
connect with larger cultural and ideological discourses. 

Other scholarly work analyzes popular culture and 
regionalism in particular. Mitchell and Schnyder (1989) 
look historically seca public relations magazine published 
by Berea College in 1925. The magazine, called a "voice" of 


the region, was bent on enhancing the image of Appalachia in 
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hopes of attracting outside students and encouraging 
potential local students. Stephen A. Smith (1985) examines 
the myth and rhetoric of the "01d South" in various forms of 
contemporary address, including mass mediated forms. 
Finally, Goodstein (1992) examines the interrelated meanings 
of work, gender and the South through an analysis of 
regional signs in the television show "Designing Women." In 
each of these, mediated place construction is the major 
focus. 

Unlike previous scholarly work within communications 
and cultural studies, this research does not focus on one 
region, but theorizes the phenomenon of regionalism and of 
regional identity construction vis-a-vis power relations. 
The arguments set forth are grounded in an analysis of how 
three U.S. vernacular regions are represented within one 
popular cultural form--regional consumer magazines. 
Narrowing the research to an analysis of one medium 
particularly rich with regional representation allows for a 
thorough search into the depth and scope of regional 
identity construction and relations between regions. This 
sort of depth analysis both raises and answers questions 
about the relationship of regional identity construction and 
national identity construction. Here, combined analyses 
undergird a discussion of how regional representations 


diffuse and perpetuate race, class and gender subordinations 


by commodifying them within a vehicle for the lifestyle 


enhancement of a dominant, privileged readership. 
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Chapter Two Endnotes 


1. For a history of the development of geographic and 
behavioral scientific approaches, as well as specific 
Studies within each approach, see Jacquelin Burgess and John 
R. Gold, Geography, the Media and Popular Culture, London: 
Croom Helm (1984). See also William Norton, Explorations in 
the Study of Landscape: A Cultural Geography, New York: 
Greenwood Press (1989). 


2. See Edward Soja, Postmodern Geographies: The 


Reassertion of Space in Critical Social Theory, London:Verso 
(1989), p. 8. 


3. While it can be argued that theme parks, too, evolve in 
time through social practice, and that their meanings are 
also contested, they are still environments designed from a 
perspective of narrowly-focused intended meanings. 


4. Specifically, Soja cites extensively the works of Henri 
Lefebvre, Michel Foucault, Fredric Jameson, Nicos Poulantzas 
and David Harvey. See Postmodern Geographies, p. 8. 


5 Here the focus is on developments in the British 
Cultural Studies tradition derived primarily from within the 
Birmingham Centre for Contemporary Culture Studies (CCCS). 
See Graeme Turner, British Cultural Studies, Boston: Unwin 
Hyman (1990). 


6. Eagleton outlines the various uses and meanings of the 
term ideology. He traces development of the term, from 
Marx’s "false consciousness" to his own interpretation, 
ideology as discourse, which he derives borrowing heavily 
from Foucault. 

See Ideology: An Introduction, London: Verso (1991). 


de See Robert Stam and Louise Spence, "Colonialism, Racism 
and Representation," Screen, volume 24, no. 2 (1983), 
PP. 2-29. 


8. This example obtained from personal communication with 
Mary Cowhey, a former labor organizer in the state of 
Oregon. 


9. Political boundaries divide specific entities within 
their own governing structure, i.e., states and the United 
States as a nation. Sometimes physical phenomena serve as 
political boundaries. For instance, the United States is 
bounded on several sides by oceans: Pennsylvania is bounded 
in the east by the Delaware River. 
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10. For specific examples of the way in which place is 
constructed within various media, see Burgess and Gold; see 
also Leo Zonn (Ed.), Place Images in Media: Portrayal, 
Experience, and Meaning, Savage, MD: Rowman & Littlefield 
(1990). 


11. See Riley and Selnow, 1989. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


RESEARCH METHOD 


The construction of United States regional identities 
in regional consumer magazines, and the power relations 
implied in representations of distinction, has not 
previously been examined. The proposed method of analysis, 
quantitative content analysis combined with close textual 
analyses, has only recently been adopted in the study of 
consumer magazines.' Combining methods in this way is an 
attempt to gain insight into mediated texts in a more 
comprehensive way than can be achieved through either method 
alone (Leiss, et al., 1990), and brings a broader 
perspective to this initial research into the politics of 


representation in regional/ national identity construction. 
Justification 


Combining quantitative and qualitative methods of 
analysis allows the researcher to approach questions from 
different perspectives. The paradigmatic shift, or "ferment 
in the field" of communications recorded in the early 1980s 
widens the possibilities for media research and calls for 
the application of critical methods of analysis to mediated 
texts and audiences (see Journal of Communication, "Ferment 


in the Field," 1983). During the past decade, numerous 
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scholars within the field have advocated combining 
quantitative with qualitative methods of research (Kobland, 
1989). Communications researchers must rely on both 
empirical data and critical reasoning when analyzing media 
and the social processes of which they are a part (Melody & 
Mansell, 1983). Specifically, Craig (1989) calls for the 
incorporation of empirical and eritical methods to create a 
"practical discipline" of communications research. A 
"multiperspective synthesis," gives one the ability to seek 
evidence at many levels (Kobland, 1989) and to cancel out 
weaknesses of other methods. | 

This research is a multiperspective synthesis of two 
poles on the continuum of analytic methods (Ball & Smith, 
1992), quantitative content analysis and critical textual 
analysis, employed in the examination of regional consumer 
Magazines. The research determines, on different levels: 
the extent to which a chosen "taxonomy" of regional 
representations is used in each magazine; how 
representations work together to convey certain themes 
throughout the magazine; and the foundational race, class 
and gender subordinations inherent in regional and national 
representations. The research also extends the discussion 
of domination to examine implied tensions between regions 
and between regional and national identity. It is argued 
that all of these aspects of regional discourse can be more 


fully examined by combining methods of analysis. 
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A precursor to this synthesis of methodologies is 
attributed to the work of Leiss, Kline and Jhally (1990) who 
used both content and semiotic analyses, what they called a 
"middle range" option of message analysis, to historically 
analyze print ads. According to these researchers, each 
method by itself frames a perspective and, in its own way, 
narrows the possibilities of findings. Together the methods 
complement each other, the strengths of one supplementing 
the weaknesses of the other. The strength of a quantitative 
content analysis is its scope. Quantitative content 
analysis of regional magazines provides a systematic means 
by which to determine frequencies and the specific range of 
Ssignifiers used to construct regionalism. Quantitative 
tests will also help determine the underlying dimensions of 
the data collected from a representative sample. Working 
from a large representative sample allows the researcher to 
generalize the findings to the population of regional 
magazines. The strength of qualitative analysis is its 
depth. Close textual analyses of regional magazines forgoes 
the breadth of quantitative analysis, but allows the 
researcher to examine the codes within and the contexts 
surrounding them. That is, close analyses help to explain 
how elements both within and outside the texts of each 
magazine work together to create meaning. 

The qualitative analyses in this study borrow from the 


semiotics of Roland Barthes. A magazines article is 
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approached semiotically by determining the denotation and 
connotation of representations within photographs and texts 
separately. Determining both of these levels of meaning 
digs below the surface content and reaches the deeper 
meaning within photographs based on how the elements are 
arranged and what they mean within the larger culture 
(Barthes, 1977). Representations of regional identity 
construction are evident in the text and the photos of each 
of the magazine articles. It is important to determine the 
relationship between these two very different 
representational forms. By separating the two, one can 
examine the ways they work together, through different 
codes, to convey messages within a single text (Glasgow 
Media Group, 1980; Ball & Smith,: 1992). While text and 
photos differ, both are conventionalized, ideological means 
which shape our knowledge of the world (Mitchell, 1986). In 
regional magazine articles, they work together, each adding 
a different dimension to the ideological construction of 
regional identity. 

Each of the articles is also discussed within another 
context--the larger text of which they are a part--the whole 
magazine. Each of the magazines retains a combination of 
various types of written texts and photos--in both articles 
and advertising. The entire package is a narrative whole. 
That is, each region is uniquely constructed within its 


appointed magazine; that construction is well-planned and 
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reinforced through the entire issue. All of the written 
texts within the magazines are ordered; the photographs are 
placed so that they illustrate the written text. Regional 
identity construction is achieved through a representational 
strategy in which the relationship between words and images 
conforms to what Hebdige (1988) calls the dominant regime of 
meaning. Chapter Six of this dissertation includes a 
discussion of how individual articles, advertisements and ~ 
other items within the magazine are related, how the 
taxonomy of representations is employed throughout the 
entire magazine. 

The magazines themselves must also be placed within 
their social contexts--the magazine publishing industry and 
the social discourses of regionalism. Both are external 
forces working on the texts. Another important 
consideration is the marketing decisions which determine how 
and to whom magazines are targeted (who is considered the 
ideal reader). Crucial to the understanding of regional 
identity is an exploration of how representations chosen-- 
deiiberateiy by individuals on editorial boards--are in fact 
drawn from a larger, historically-based discourse of 
regionalism to construct a dominant version of regional 
identity appropriate to that specific audience. A 
discussion of these external factors provides the final 
level of depth one can achieve in qualitative analysis. The 


ultimate goal of close textual analysis here is to specify 
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the conjunction of text and context and the place of the 
reader/analyst within the entire process (Nichols, 1981). 

Together, the depth provided by qualitative analysis . 
and the scope provided by quantitative analysis give a 
fuller perspective on the politics of representation 
(Hebdige, 1988) in regional consumer magazines. It is both 
frequency and structure of representation which legitimate, 
or naturalize, a way of identifying these three vernacular 
regions in the national discourse. 

In this research, the same categories of 
representation are used for both the quantitative and 
qualitative analyses. The categories are: people, 
industries, arts, temporalizing strategy, architecture, 
physical or "natural" features, recreational activities, 
general characteristics of the region, and references to 
other places.” These categories were derived through an 
informal analysis of Southern Living, Sunset and Midwest 
Living magazines, and based roughly on the taxonomy of 
regional identity proposed by de Blig (1971). The 
quantitative content analysis provides the frequencies with 
which they occur in each of the three magazines, and also 
helps to determine underlying conceptual dimensions derived 
from these categories within a representative sample of 
Magazine articles. The qualitative analyses, based on close 
readings of several articles from each of the magazines, 


discusses how the categories of representation are arranged 
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within the texts and photos, the articles and ads in the 
magazines as a whole. Using the same categories for each 
gave a basis for complementing the Findings from both 
methods. The goal of this research, however, was not to 
find corroboration between methods, but to derive a 


different type of information from each. 
Quantitative Content Analysis 


The objects of analysis for this study are the regional 
magazines Southern Living, Midwest Living and Sunset. Each 
magazine is published in and for the inhabitants of the 
three largest and most meaningful U.S. regions with which 
people strongly identify. Each is published for and, with 
the exception of Southern Living, is available through 
retail only within their respective regions. Readers 
outside the region for which one of the magazines is 
published usually only have access to the magazine by (a 
more expensive) mail subscription.’ Despite their limited 
geographic availability, circulation for all three magazines 
is substantial.* As of November, 1993, average circulation 
for Midwest Living was eousiy 800,000; Southern Living 
circulation was about 2,300,000; and Sunset’s average 
circulation was about 1,400,000. All three magazines are 
listed under the Standard Rate and Data Service consumer 
magazine category Home and Home Service,* and all are 


divided into the same sections: travel, special features, 
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home, food and gardening. Thus, it was determined that all 
three are similar enough to make comparisons in 
construction. 

Sample 

The research sample is a set of matched issues 
published in 1992. One month of publication from each 
magazine for each of the four annual seasons was matched. 
The four seasons are important to all three magazines 
because each issue highlights the unique aspects of the 
season, and many of the articles center on the outdoors and 
on annual holidays and festivals which may be nationally 
celebrated, but are uniquely represented and celebrated 
within the region. Matching issues across the three 
magazines ensured that the potential for using regional 
representaions was equal. For example, the December issue 
of all of the magazines features holiday articles that 
easily lend themselves to regionally specific information by 
using representations to re-construct activities, foods and 
events unique to the region during that symbolic season. 
Choosing the January issue from another magazine, on the 
other hand, is not a fair seasonal comparison. 

Both Southern Living and Sunset are published monthly, 
and Midwest Living bi-monthly, so the seasonal issues were 
determined based on Midwest Living’s 1992 months of 
publication. In addition, Sunset magazine publishes four 


separate editions of its magazine each month. These 
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editions--Northwest, Central West, Southern California and 
Hawaii, and Desert--differ only slightly.® The major 
feature articles and advertisements are che game in all the 
Magazines, but the front section of the magazine, Travel and 
Recreation, is slightly different to reflect attractions 
specific to that area of the West. Because of this 
difference, one o£ each of the four editions was used for 
Sunset in the matched months schema. The final sample is a 
total of 12 issues, equal to one composite year of 
publication. 

The unit of analysis for this research is the 
individual article. Each article within each issue of the 
sample was analyzed. An article is defined as all single 
titles listed by page number. on the contents page of each 
issue of the magazine, including the editor’s note. An 
exception to this method of determining was to divide, for 
example, the Travel section into smaller units in each 
magazine. The Travel, or Happenings, section of each 
Magazine is listed on the contents page under one title and 
beginning on one page. However, each section is usually a 
composite of separately written items describing individual 
special events or places to visit within the region. Each 
of the items listed in this section is autonomous because it 
describes a separate activity and place. Therefore, each is 
treated as an article in itself. The total number of 


articles in the sample is 1,089. See appendix A, p. 271, 
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for a detailed list of magazine issues within the sample, 
and number of articles in each issue. 

Categories and Instrument 

The derived categories which delineate the "taxonomy" 
of representations explored in this study were determined 
based on the sgimilar lay-outs of the three magazines, on de 
Blig’s (1971) taxonomy of regional identity, and on the 
categories used by Stephen A. Smith (1985) in his study of 
the South. While several scholars have listed categories 
that determine regionalism or regional identity, none has 
Systematically examined the dimensions of each category and 
described how they differ specifically among regions. 
Quantitative content analysis reveals the extent to which 
regional identity can be systematically counted within each 
category, and which categories are most frequently found in 
conjunction with each region specifically. The same 
categories, or variables, were used to examine both text and 
photos, and for both quantitative and qualitative analyses. 
The categories, listed below, are expanded in detail in the 
coding instrument (Appendix B, p. 272) and coding manual 
(Appendix C, p. 287). 
People 

Included in this category are items about the 
ethnicity, religion and foreign heritage of people who 
appear in the written text and the photos of each article. 


This category is a very important one in determining which 
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races and ethnic groups are representative of the region’s 
identity. The content analysis provides frequencies here, 
the qualitative analyte explains exactly how race and 
gender are portrayed in each article (i.e., significance to 
the article, context of appearance, etc.). 

Industry 

Included in this category are items about the kinds of 
industries and the specific products which are linked to the 
region in each magazine. 
Arts 

Included in this category are items about the types of 
visual, performing and literary arts which are connected 
specifically with the region. 
Temporalizing Strategy 

Included in this category are questions about: specific 
historical dates referred to in articles; historic 
preservations, recreations and re-enactments; and historic 
persons which may be included in articles. The type of 
history, and the way in which it is portrayed is a 
significant factor in identity construction, and gives 
insight into the the construction of regional heritage, 
which is the discursive process whereby some groups retain 
domination and others subordination. 
Architecture 

Particular architectural styles, both formal and 


informal, are often represented in regional magazines. The 
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styles that are included in the text or photos contribute to 
overall ideology in terms of both ethnic origin and regional 
character. 

Physical Features 

Physical features are those features which occur 
naturally and are portrayed as such in the magazine. These 
include both land and water formations, but do not include 
domesticated landscapes such as gardens, crop fields or even 
fenced off grazing land. These landscapes are included in 
the gardening category (see below) or the industry category 
(see above). The extent and the type of natural physical 
features the magazine chooses as representative of the 
region can be connected with the ideology of the region as 
signs of regional character. 
Flora and Fauna 

Included in this category are plants and animals native 
to, or linked to the region. Like the physical features 
connected with a region, the types of plants and animals 
included in regional magazines can be considered part of the 
ideological construction of regional identity. 


Food 





The foods which were coded in each regional magazine 
were only those specifically linked to the region. Regional 
foods are directly linked to the ethnic heritage(s) and 
other historical facets of the region. They, too, are 


ideological representations in regional magazines. 
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Regional Characteristics 

This category includes questions about the terms used 
in each article to describe the people, a part of the 
region, or the entire region. such terms tap themes of the 
nature of identification throughout the magazine. 
References to Other Places | | 

Included in this category are questions about the 
extent to which countries, other regions, and/or She United 
States are/is directly referred to in relationship with the 
region itself in each article. Included are items 
determining the dimensions on which relationships or 
comparison are made: people, landscapes, etc. References 
and comparisons of this sort provide information about the 
extent to which the region is identified by overtly 
referring to another geographic entity. 
Activities 

Included in this category are activities such as 
biking, boating, camping, golfing, etc. The extent and 
range of sporting activities differed by regional magazine. 
These activities indicate regional character. 
(camping=heartiness) as well as class (tennis, golf=upper 
income). 
Setting of the Photos 

Questions about the setting are included to determine 
the extent to which all three magazines draw on nostalgic 


images of the land, the close-knit community and the 
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traditional family to frame all regionally specific 
representations. 

This taxonomy is a broad and diverse range of 
representative forms, all contributing to identity 
construction in the three magazines. The categories are 
exhaustive and reliable in that all of them are used for 
every Magazine. However, they are not mutually exclusive 
because it is argued that one of the interesting aspects of 
regional representations is that oftentimes they spread out 
across categories, which is how they can effectively 
obscure, and naturalize, the power relations from which they 
originate. 

The coding instrument used in the study (Appendix B, p. 
272) is both valid and reliable. Content validity has been 
accounted for by checking each item to be sure it relates to 
the major constructs of the study as judged by the 
researcher and experts familiar with the processes and 
content of this research area. The instrument codes: the 
specific issue of the magazine, the title of the article, 
and a set of questions that pertains to the textual and 
photographic display of each category of representation. 
the Coding Manual (Appendix C, p. 287) describes each item 
in detail. A pilot test allowed for any sort of instrument 


changes deemed necessary. 
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Pilot Study 
In order to help determine appropriate Lollow-up 
choices for each yes/no item in the final coding instrument, 
a Pilot Study Coding Instrument was used initially, allowing 
room f... the researcher to give specifics about those 
representations found within text and photos of each article 
(directions for using the coding instrument are detailed in 
the Coding Manual, Appendix C, p. 287). The pilot study 
included one randomly selected issue of each of the three 
magazines published in 1991. Inter-coder reliability was 
checked among three coders in the pilot study, and the 
instrument was refined as needed until the appropriate 
reliability index was achieved. 
Data Analysis 
Data analysis consisted in frequency runs--for each 

magazine individually and for all of the magazines together- 
-to ensure that all data had been collected, and to 
determine the basic themes or the central ideals constructed 
throughout the magazine. One of the goals of the study was 
to determine if, in fact, a set of representations for each 
region could be reduced to one major theme, icon or ideal. 
For example, it has been argued that the single all- 
encompassing icon for the South is the plantation (Fishwick 
& Browne, 1978), and an array of symbols can be connected to 
that one major icon (Southern belle, magnolia, cotton, mint 


juleps, etc.). A comparison of the frequencies of 
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representations in all three magazines shows that each 
unique strategy of representation in each does, indeed, 
reinforce an overarching ideal peculiar to that region. See 


Chapter Four for a detailed discussion of the three ideals. 
Qualitative Textual Analyses 


The underlying themes derived by the frequencies of 
representations provide the foundation which informs 
qualitative analyses. Close readings include: the elements 
within a pre-determined set of articles, the place of those 
articles within the magazine, and the place of the magazine 
within the production and larger cultural contexts. All of 
these rest on the underlying themes derived from the initial 
content analysis. The articles used for the close textual 
analyses, from each of the three magazines, were chosen from 
the initial sample during and after the quantitative 
analysis was completed. Both feature and department 
articles were closely examined for the context in which 
representations in the photographs and written text work 
together to construct an aspect of regional identity. To 
illustrate this point using one of the articles from the 
pilot study, the text and photographs in Southern Living’s 
"Tears of Joy" (April, 1991, pp. 88-93) feature tell the 
story of family-owned onion farms in the South. The aspect, 
or theme, of the Old South emphasized in this feature is 


family heritage as it is connected to the history of 
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Southern agriculture. The same strategy of determing themes 
and ideals was traced in both Midwest Living and Sunset. 

The context of representation and, particularly, the 
overall ideals constructed in each magazine are explained, 
via individual articles, in terms of the larger discourses 
of regionalism in the United States. Chapter Five is a 
discussion of the struggles inherent in the ideals of 
regional heritage constructed here. Since historically 
derived notions of regionality which are embodied in 
contemporary representations legitimate subordination of 
some groups and domination by others, regional magazines 
must be placed within an historical context which includes 
the contemporay dominant collective history, here called 
"heritage." 

Some of the articles chosen for close analyses from 
each magazine are discussed in terms of the production of 
the entire magazine in which they appear, including magazine 
readership demographics, editorial profile and ownership. 
See Chapter Six for a discussion of magazines from the 
perspective of production concerns. Placing the entire 
text in a production context suggests an ideal demographic 
readership and illustrates how marketing decisions within a 
media organization conceive of such a readership to help 
determine content which ultimately perpetuates hegemonic 


representation. 
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Discussion and Implications 


This research determines how the construction of 
regional identity differs among the magazines and shows that 
these differences have implications not only for the 
magazines, but also beyond. These differences imply tension 
between regions and between region and nation. For 
example, the themes of rugged individuality and the Western 
Frontier dominate the pages of Sunset magazine. While 
these themes perpetuate a notion of the West, they also hint 
at the fact that perhaps other U.S. regions are more 
civilized, complacent or developed than the West. In this 
way, the West distinguishes itself from other regions and 
perpetuates a mythic perception which has long influenced 
popular representations of it as a unique U.S. geographic 
area. The West also distinguishes itself from the entire 
nation, the standard of measurement being, perhaps, the 
"establishment" East.’ However, these same themes, 
ruggedness and individuality, are readily embraced as themes 
of national identity as well. 

When the "other," the object of geographic comparison, 
lies outside the boundaries of the nation, regions which 
maintain separation through distinct representational forms 
converge and virtually disappear as national identity 
becomes the dominant trope. During the 1991 Gulf War, U.S. 


patriotism, at a fever pitch, was signified by the American 
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flag and yellow ribbons. These representations were highly 
instrumental in calling up a fervor of national loyalty 
against the nation of Iraq and especially against Saddam 
Hussein. Identity shifting illustrates the shifting 
discursive nature of geographic entities, whether region or 
nation. It also illustrates the role that United States 
regions play in perpetuating national identity. In other 
words, each of these vernacular regions--the West, the South 
and the Midwest--distinguishes itself and perpetuates a 
tension with other regions to hegemonically maintain a 
unique identity as a discursively meaningful geography 


within the discursively complex nation. 
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Chapter Three Endnotes 


a kee A systematic methodology, combining content with 
textual and historical analyses can be found in the 
examination of advertising by William Leiss, Stephen Kline 
and Sut Jhally, published in their book Social Communication 
in Advertising, New York: Routledge (1990). That study is 
referred to as an exemplary methodological text several 
times in this chapter. 3 


2s The categories are broken down into specific questions 
in the coding instrument. Each is elaborated to the 
fullest in the coding manual, Appendix C., p. 287. 


3. This researcher was able to purchase copies of Southern 
Living magazine in retail in both Northeastern and 
Midwestern states, but was not able to purchase Midwest 
Living outside the Midwest. Sunset was not available 
outside the West, as confirmed by the circulation department 
at the magazine. However, Sunset magazine was available for 
perusal only at the Minneapolis Public Library. 


4. These figures obtained from the Standard Rate and Data 


Service (SRDS) Consumer Magazine and Agri-Media Rates and 
Data, vol. 26, no. 4, November 1993. 


oie According to a source at Standard Rate and Data 
Service, Inc., all three regional magazines are listed under 
the "Home and Home Service" heading instead of the 
"Metropolitan and Regional" heading because they are 
national advertising vehicles, not strictly regional and/or 
local advertising vehicles. See the SRDS Consumer Magazine 


and Agri-Media Rates and Data. 


6. ° Information about differences in the four editions 
derived from a telephone conversation with a circulation 
department employee of Sunset. 


a This same comparison is drawn in historian G. Edward 
White’s book, The Fastern Establishment and the Western 
Experience: The West of Frederic Remington, Theodore 


Roosevelt, and Owen Wister, New Haven: Yale University Press 
(1968), p. 5. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


REPRESENTATIONAL STRATEGIES AS REGIONAL DISTINCTION 


Regional consumer magazines Sunset, Southern Living and 
Midwest Living are glossy national advertising periodicals 
targeted to specific regional readerships. Each is divided 
into similar broad secetena devoted to regional travel and 
events, home building sna Gummiandng. gardening and cooking. 
Each magazine also includes an array of feature articles 
each month which cover different areas, people and 
activities within the region which are relevant to that 
particular month of publication or season of the year. The 
front of each issue, a travel section, contains short items 
about specific events scheduled to take place within the 
region during the month. Longer feature articles, nearer 
the middle of the magazine, vary in focus from regional 
people, to landscapes, to architecture, to food. The back 
part of each issue includes articles on gardening, home 
decorating and cooking.! These, too, are focused 
specifically for the region, taking account of region- 
specific climate, land features and available resources. 

In terms of organization and range of topics, the three 
magazines are similarly constructed. They target a home- 
owning, middle to upper-middle income readership with enough 


disposable income to travel, decorate and entertain. This 
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chapter gives a detailed analysis of how the three magazines 
are gimilar yet different in their overall representational 
strategies. In each, representations of regionalism are 
uniquely strung together in all types of articles, in both 
photographs and text, in such a way as to convey regional 
distinction and to construct regional identity for the 
readership while offering a lifestyle of consumption and 
leisure. 

The analysis of regional identity eoneeruckien in text 
and photographs of these magazines mediates between 
quantitative and qualitative methods, as discussed in 
Chapter Three. Content analysis allowed the researcher to 
determine the frequencies of representations in text and 
photographs of magazine articles. Close readings of 
articles provide the context in which representations 
appear. Frequencies combined with critical close analyses 
provide analytical breadth and depth.? Including both text 
and photographs in the analysis also allowed the researcher 
to examine the underlying structural logic at work, in 
different ways but toward the same end, in two disparate 
representational forms.? 

Content analysis of four issues of each of the three 
regional consumer magazines resulted in a total of 1,089 
articles: 270 articles from Sunset, 544 from Midwest Living 
and 276 from Southern Living. The frequencies of variables- 


- in this analysis called representations--are listed in the 
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Figures displayed throughout the chapter. Analyses of the 
Frequencies of representations, as well as the contexts in 
which they occur with other representations in article text 
and photographs, reveal similarities and differences across 
the three magazines. In answer to research question number 
one--How are Western, Southern and Midwestern identities 
constructed in Sunset, Southern Living, and Midwest Living 
Magazines?--this chapter describes and compares the 
representations uniquely employed in each of the three. In 
particular, the chapter discusses the overall patterns of 
representation and the meanings underlying them. 

The South, West and Midwest are uniquely constructed 
here via strategies of textual and photographic 
representation. An examination of frequency of 
representations in all three magazines indicates that they 
Can be similarly grouped into three main types: 1) "natural" 
representations, 2) "cultural" representations, and 3) 
identification with other places. Though the three are not 
necessarily mutually exclusive, they are separated here for 
analytic purposes. By separating them, one can more easily 
make comparisons across the three magazines. Natural 
representations are actual physical characteristics 
including land formations, water bodies, plants and animals 
connected with the region. Cultural representations are 
population groups--including race, ethnic and religious 


groups--as well as architecture, foods and other artifacts 
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which can be traced to these groups. Finally, regions are 
constructed in the magazine through references to other 
places. Specifically, this means that each magazine, to a 
certain extent, defines relationships, or compares itself, 
with other specific U.S. regions, the United States as a 
whole and/or foreign cities or nations. At times a single 
type of representation will be the focus of a given article; 
more often, combinations of the three types appear together 
in such a way that they forma pattern. Each unique pattern 
of signification, the overall representational strategy, is 
the magazine’s construction of regional identity. 

Three patterns emerge, one for each magazine, hence 
each region. Representation types appear together in each 
magazine to reinforce a patterned identity that coincides 
with a shared cultural myth associated with each region.‘ 

In this chapter, a discussion of both frequencies and 
context of representations will show that the combined 
representations in Sunset magazine, when analyzed by 
Frequency and in context, retatores the mythic ideal of the 
Western Frontier. The pattern of representations in Midwest 
Living reinforces the Midwestern Agrarian ideal. [In 
Southern Living, patterned representations reinforce the 
myth of the Old South. Following are the frequencies of 
each group of representations, as well as discussions of 
each of the three patterns of signification and the overall 


ideal regional identities constructed in each magazine. 
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Representations of Nature 


Content analysis revealed that the percentages of 
articles containing references to region-specific natural 
representations differed among the three magazines. 

Overall, Sunset magazine has the the largest percentage of 
articles containing textual representations of land, 17.8%,° 
as compared with Midwest Living’s 13.19% and Southern 
Living’s 12.4%. Midwest Living, on the other hand, includes 
the largest percentage of articles containing specific water 
bodies, 19.3%, in comparison with Southern Living's 16% and 
Sunset’s 14.1%. Finally, Southern Living has the largest 
percentage of articles containing plants, 18.5%, in 
comparison with Sunset’s 15.6% and Midwest Living’s 5.3%. 
See Figure 1 below for a visual comparison of the 
percentages--by representation of land, water, flora and 
fauna--of all three magazines. The comparative differences 
reveal the varying importance of physical features toa 
region's identity. In all of the magazines, the 
percentages of articles containing representations appearing 
in text are higher than those containing representations in 
photographs. the percentage of Sunset articles containing 
photographs of land is 7.4%, while in Midwest Living 
articles containing photographs of water is only 5.1%. 


However, because of the context of appearance, as 





Water 





Flora 





FIGURE _ 1. Comparison of Percentages of Articles 
Containing Natural Representations in Sunset, 
Midwest Living, and Southern Living 
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ML (n=544) Midwest Living 
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illustrated in many of the close reading below, photographs 
are by no means a secondary means of representation. ® 

Actual quantitative percentages of natural or physical 
representations included in the text and/or photographs of 
Magazine articles only partially indicate the extent to 
which they are important to regional identity. construction. 
The contexts in which the representations appear, as well as 
the names for, and modifiers attached to, them are crucial 
to a complete understanding of their importance. In each 
Magazine, patterns of representation, including context, 
reveal unique underlying Southern, Midwestern and Western 
constructions of the land and water in particular, and, toa 
lesser extent, plants and animals. As these three magazines 
are written about specific geographic places for the people 
who reside there, physical land is central to its 
distinction. The physical nature of each region is 
constructed as the foundation to that region’s identity in 
all three magazines.’ Sunset magazine's meuneetne: 
canyons, desert and forest, referred to in the text of 17.8% 
of the magazine’s articles and appearing in the photographs 
of 7.4%., are depicted as vast wiiderneds areas, often with 
ties to the mystical or spiritual. In Midwest Living the 
land, in the text of 13.19% of the articles and photographs 
of 1.8%, is not typically represented as wild; rather, the 
emphasis is on tamed "country" or agricultural land, often 


as nostalgia.* The magazine includes numerous 
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representations of lakes and rivers in nostalgic contexts. 
Water bodies are represented in the text of 19.3% of the 
articles, and in photographs of 5.19%. In Southern Living, 
as in Midwest Living, representations of the natural 
environment are closely tied to the past. Most references 
to land--12.4% in text and 4.7% in photographs--and water-- 
16% in text and 4.7% in photographs--are described less on 
their own terms, and more so in terms of specific people and 
events in Southern history. In addition, the majority of 
photographs in all three magazines are outdoor shots. While 
not all of these outdoor photographs include natural 
representations suitable to this coding instrument,’ the 
Similar strategy of uSing so many outdoor photographs in 
issues of each of the three magazine further indicates the 
overall importance of natural, physical characteristics in 
defining a region. 

Below are detailed descriptions of the way 
representations construct the natural environment in each 
Magazine to reinforce regional mythic ideals. 

The Rugged Frontier West 

Sunset magazine constructs an image of Western nature 
that is large, open and rugged. Physical features of the 
Western landscape are either the main topic of an article in 
the magazine, or they are used to introduce or frame another 
topic. Throughout the magazine, physical land, water and 


other natural phenomena are described in words and depicted 
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in photographs in a manner that suggests their breadth, 
beauty and spiritual qualities: qualities that coincide with 
the mythic Western frontier. 

The front section of the magazine, Travel and 
Recreation, contains articles about places to see in the 
West. Many of these articles are about large, awe-inspiring 
physical features, including mountains, canyons, desert and 
swift waters. In the October issue, articles with and 
without accompanying photographs describe "impressive stands 
.O£ sgycamores" in the Bell Canyon, hiking in the Santa Ana 
Mountains or hiking and biking the Trabuco Canyon (p. 16). 
The August issue includes a short article about kayaking on 
the "mighty" Snake River which "...runs down the throat of 
America’s deepest Gorge" (p. 152). Situated above the text 
in this article is a 3/4-page photo of a family in a kayak 
heading down the white waters of the Snake River, a steep 
and rocky cliff close behind them. Most lengthier articles 
about the natural West include poetic descriptions of the 
outdoors. - 

Longer articles focusing on the natural landscape, 
most of them feature articles, detail certain qualities of 
the land and other natural resources which add other layers 
of meaning. In the October issue, the article "California's 
Ultimate Sea of Sand" (pp. 21-29), about the Nipomo Dunes in 
coastal south central California, describes a virtual 


contemporary wilderness. The dunes, we read, cover so much 
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area that hikers can get lost in 18 miles of uninhabited, 
isolated sand that eventually opens onto the "wild 
coastline" of southern California. 

The area as it is represented in accompanying 
photographs is a vast expanse reaching beyond the horizon. 
Three photographs of the dunes offer three different scenic 
views; each includes two or three hikers who are lost in the 
sheer size of the area framed within the shot. The first 
photo, a sea of sand spread across both pages, includes two 
tiny hikers in the top left hand corner. They seem to be 
walking along the horizon where the sand meets a thin band 
of blue sky. The other two, smaller, shots both feature 
sand and comparatively small hikers next to, in one case, 
wild flowers and deserted Pacific coastline, in the other, 
adjacent wetlands. All three photographs reinforce the 
remote, uncivilized nature of the area. 

This article discusses the efforts of nearby residents 
to keep the area free of development, quoting the woman 
responsible for the initial attempt to fend off would-be 
investors and oil wells. "Introduce people to the land and 
they will understand its importance," she explains (p. 23). 
The Nature Conservancy, which has dubbed the land "one of 
the last great places in America" (p. 22), has successfully 
kept the dunes free from enterprise. Such activism, the 
text stresses, helps the Nipomo Dunes to retain their 


metaphysical aura. 
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The article refers several times to a possible 
Spiritual force loose in the land. That force is partly 
generalized and uncontained. "The dunes’ mystical quality 
can hit visitors at any time. For gome, the trigger might 
be the yips of coyotes over the crashing of waves. For 
others, it’s the finely etched line of dune scarp at dawn" 
(p. 29). The spiritual force might also be associated with 
specific sources or groups. "The dunes have been a private 
altar for locals and a cathedral for dreamers, like the 
Dunites, a group of intellectuals who created a dune utopia 
here in the 1930s" (p. 22). In keeping with the overall 
spiritual theme, the article closes with a remark by a 
nearby resident who sums up the area residents’ shared 
perception of spirituality in this Western landscape. "I 
guess it goes back to the old belief in Gaea, Mother Earth," 
says San Luis Obispo firefighter Norm Hammond, "It just 
seems like there are some places more open to get that 
feeling" (p. 29). 

The rugged and mystical landscape is also cultivated in 
another feature article about the wild, coastal area called 
Big Sur, situated on the Monterey Coast of northern 
California. "Big Sur Forever" (April, pp. 88-97) describes 
an area that is miles of mountains, forest, and rocky 
coastline. Here again, the two-page photograph which opens 
the article is an aerial shot of the coastline’s rocky 


cliffs, grassy hills and Pacific ocean. In this photo cars 
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and trucks traveling across a bridge connecting two cliffs 
are dwarfed by the awesome nature surrounding them. 
According to the text, Big Sur, or "Paradise," as it is 
called, is a religious experience in itself. 

It is easy to slip into New Age burbling when talking 

about Big Sur, but if any place can be said to possess 

an aura, it is this one...It has a motto, coined some 

years ago when local artist Ephraim Doner stood at a 

public meeting and proclaimed "Big Sur is where you go 

to launder your Karma". (p. 90) 

The wild open landscape and rugged terrain of the West 
are used in other contexts as well. In other Sunset 
articles, physical features are used to set the scene in the 
text, but are not the focus of the piece. For example, the 
October issue features an entire section on college towns of 
the West. The specific article about the University of 
Colorado at Boulder opens with an impression of the city by 
one of the University’s early professors. 

In 1878, a professor of French and German, Miss Mary 

Pippin, arrived in Boulder to begin her career at the 

new state university. She descended from her pullman 

car, gazed west to the jagged peaks of the flatirons, 

and uttered one word: "Glorious". (p. 88) 

In this article, one of the photographs of students on 
campus, all of which are shot outdoors, include the flatiron 
peaks in the background, reinforcing the glorious natural 
surroundings of the University. Another context in which 


this perception of Western land is reinforced is found in 


articles which refer to natural resources, but will either 
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not include accompanying photographs or will include other 
kinds of photographs. In the August issue, one article 
featured a beach house on the Pacific ocean. The house was 
remodeled so that, for the inhabitants, its "...ocean views 
unfold before them..." (p. 86). Photographs of the interior 
and exterior of the house were included, but the actual 
ocean views were not; neither were there photos of the other 
remote surroundings described in the text. Similarly, a 
feature article about raspberries growing in Bear Lake Utah 
opens with a description of the surrounding landscape as one 
enters by car. Here, the text reads, one can see a "...lake 
shimmering beneath one of those expansive blue skies you 
seem to encounter only in the intermountain West" (p. 110). 
This textual description introduces the article only; the 
rest of it describes Bear Lake and the annual Raspberry 
festival. Photos for the article are a collage of close-up, 
closely-cropped images of fruit, food items and residents of 
Bear Lake. Nevertheless, in this article, as in the others, 
the open, rugged West, no matter the context, is an 
essential component of regional construction. 

Taken together, all of these varied contexts for 
representing nature in text and photographs suggest an 
overall effort to retain the idea of the original Frontier 
West, with an added aura of mystery, the metaphysical 
connected to the physical. The idea of the West as frontier 


was first formally developed in Frederick Jackson Turner’s 


Frontier Thesis in 1893." According to Turner, the Great 
West was free land, a primitive wilderness settled by 
enterprising Americans. But it was also simplicity and 
fluidity of life, qualities which "...furnish the forces 
dominating the American character."" While the idea of the 
rugged West, ripe for settlement by individualistic, hearty 
Americans of European descent, has been reinforced 
throughout American history, and is continuously recreated 
in the mass media,™ Sunset magazine adds another element, a 
version of the Native American perspective. The 
metaphysical, or spiritual, connection to the land as it is 
often described in the magazine reflects a more contemporary 
"take" on the Western frontier, one that accommodates a 
multi-cultural, albeit White, perspective.“ Since the 
Western United States enjoys a reputation for embracing 
progressive ideas, it is no surprise to see a magazine about 
the West include contemporary New Age mysticism while 
retaining the traditional notion of Frontier." 
| The Agrarian Midwest 

Nature in Midwest Living magazine is gentler than 
nature in Sunset. Here the land and water are represented 
in a way that emphasizes connection through traditional 
human labor, especially farming. Most of the descriptions 
of land and water suggest accessibility and utility instead 
of awesome spectacle. The Midwest prairie, country, lakes 


and rivers are, throughout the magazine, more often the 
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focus of other activity. Most aceabiy. natural 
representations are used throughout the magazine to recall 
an earlier time in the "Heartland" of the United States, as 
the region is often called. A nostalgic rural place is the 
Midwest constructed in Midwest Living magazine. 

The natural Midwest is the basis for pecreseiug 
nostalgia in different ways throughout the magazine. 
Descriptions of land and water in text, and references to 
the activities associated with them, correspond to the 
photographic displays that appeal to an unspecific yet 
simpler past. The rural Midwest is captured in the 
magazine’s textual and photographic references to prairie 
and countryside. As in Sunset, vivid descriptions of land 
are abundant in Midwest Living. Yet in Midwest Living, the 
wildest of landscapes one can find were purposely 
constructed that way. The October article, "Illinois’ 
Prairie Preserve" (p. 10) describes a place where "Lumbering 
Bison roam tall prairie grass. A pack of wary timber wolves 
stalks dinner." But all of this is in Wildlife Prairie 
Park, 2,000 "pristine" acres of the Midwest where "Walking 
trails and tour trains let you see animals in their native 
habitat." Another article in that same issue describes a 
nature center constructed specifically as a place to observe 
natural habitats. "Adjoining the marsh’s 31,000 acres of 
natural wetlands, the center includes nature trails, a 


restored prairie and a 30-foot high observation tower" 
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(p.30). The wide open prairie of South Dakota is depicted 
as one of the "Rasy Outdoor Adventures" feature of the 
August issue (pp. 50-51). This prairie, we read, "rolls 
like a green sea for miles." The horses ridden through the 
prairie "step daintily through a gurgling stream that 
splices a meadow bobbing with black-eyed Susans." 

The ease of this landscape is also captured in the 
accompanying photographs. One main shot and two insets 
cover both pages. A trail of horseback riders wanders 
across the page along an expanse of tall grass, a gently 
sloping hill sparsely covered with pine trees fills the 
background. Bringing up the rear is a horse-drawn chuck 
wagon. The inset photos, one on each page, show trail 
riders sitting in a circle as they are served meals from the 
chuck wagon. In all three photographs the sun is shining, 
the sky is blue and the air is calm, matching the 
description of the prairie itself. "An Autumn Adventure 
Along Minnesota’s North Shore" (Qctober, pp. 68-75) is about 
Lake Superior and its surrounding bluffs and forests when 
the leaves change. The article includes a collection of 
aerial shots, scenes where the lake meets a shoreline ablaze 
with the autumn greens, yellow and reds of northern 
Minnesota’s pine, oak and maple. Although large, the lake 
and surrounding forests appear manageable, or non- 
threatening in photographs, and are described that way in 


the text. "Fall is a quiet time along the North Shore, and 
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it lasts longer than most visitors expect...There’s no need 
to rush for anything here--even the leaves" (p. 75). This 
easygoing pace is retained throughout the article which also 
describes restored turn-of-the-century buildings and 
restaurants that have become tourist attractions in the 
small towns along North Shore Drive. Such representations 
suggest a rural, relatively uncultivated Midwestern nature. 
However, in Midwest Living the Midwest countryside is also 
actively worked. _ 

An enduring representation of land in the magazine is 
the cultivated landscape. The construction of agricultural 
land best exemplifies a Midwestern notion of the land as a 
tool, not a spectacle. Farmland and farming activities are 
fairly well represented in the magazine, depicted in the 
text of 9.4% of the articles and the photos of 1.7%." These 
depictions are mostly nostalgic. In the August and October 
Heartland Happenings section in the front of each magazine, 
many of the state-by-state activity listings are farm- 
related. The "Antique Tractor Pull and Threshing Bee" in 
Kansas (Aug., p.18), the "Nelson Pioneer Farm Fall Festival" 
(Oct., p. 20), and the "Big Iron Farm Festival" in North 
Dakota (Oct., p. 24) are but a few of the many regular 
listings which describe festivals, shows and other 
activities celebrating the Midwest’s agricultural heritage. 
Many include recreations of old-fashioned agrarian life. A 


special photo feature in the April issue includes a series 
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of photographs of various Midwest settings. Of the ten 
photographs in this "Reflections of the Heartland" photo 
essay (pp. 101-106), five are depictions of agriculture. 

One shot, a dramatic photo of a wheat field on a rainy day, 
emphasizes the immense flatness of farm fields in central 
Illinois. The photograph is an extreme low angle shot, the 
camera lens aimed upward to the grey and blue sky. The 
golden wheat field fills to the edges the bottom one fourth 
of the frame; the sky fills the remaining three-fourths. A 
half rainbow reaches down to the field from beyond the top 
of the photograph. Another wide angle shot of an Iowa farm 
in the early morning depicts endless rows of tall green corn 
extending to the horizon on either side of a narrow winding 
trail leading to a white wooden farmhouse, barn and corn 
bin. This particular shot, as well as the adjacent shot of 
a cluster of old-fashioned grain elevators in Carson, North 
Dakota, are idealized depictions of Midwest farm country. 
The "farm" in Midwest Living means much more than an 
area set aside for tending the land; there is an entire 
life "style" offered in the magazine that draws from that 
ideal. The April article, "A Place in the Country" (pp. 
109-115) is about a restored farmhouse and barn, complete 
with antiques purchased specifically to recreate another 
era. The restored farmstead includes a nearby farm pond and 
surrounding acres once used to grow crops, but now used to 


exercise hobby horses. The text and photographs of the 
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article offer a contemporary recreation of farm life, 
without the labor but including the solitude and acres of 
land. 

The article in this same issue which captures best the 
ultimate simplicity of this life is "Amish Sojourns" (pp. 
87-93). The Amish communities of rural Indiana and Ohio 
depicted in this article are clusters of small farms, some 
of which, the article states, have opened their doors to 
outside visitors. Midwest Living represents this Amish 
agrarian life as a perfect present-day past. The 
photographs--outdoor shots, mostly of farmland and farm 
woxk--are unusual in that they are among the only ones in 
all four issues of the magazine that actually depict farm 
labor. One photograph is a wide-angle view looking down on 
a barn-raising, where all the Amish men in the community 
work together on behalf of one of the families. Another 
photo shows a farmer in his hay field as he "tackles the 
harvest," bailing hay with an old-fashioned horse-drawn 
bailer. This photograph captures the essence of connection 
to the land, and includes all the trappings of nostalgia 
crucial to the Midwest Living construction of the region. 

Another natural resource, waterways, are important to 
regional construction in Midwest Living. Lakes and, 
especially, rivers appear in the text of 19.3% of the 
articles and in the photos of 5.1%. Rivers are depicted as 


particularly nostalgic. The December issue includes two 
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feature stories about rivers and Christmastime in Ohio and 
Illinois. "Weekends in Ohio's Little Miami River Villages" 
(p. 45-50) introduces the importance of the river to early 
settlers who first celebrated the season there. The rest of 
the article describes stops along the river where Christmas 
is celebrated the old fashioned way, with carolers, ice 
skating, horse drawn carriages, shopping and decorations. 
The Miami River itself appears in only one photograph where 
it quietly runs alongside a restored grain mill seasonally 
lit at dusk. Likewise, "Holiday Magic in the Fox River 
Valley" (pp. 69-72) begins with a statement about the Fox 
River, then continues witha description of old-fashioned 
Christmas activities along the river, in the valley’s large 
agricultural area as well as its "bustling cities and sleepy 
towns." There are no actual photographs of the Fox River in 
this article, only pictures of skaters on a man-made rink, 
Victorian mansions and the actors playing Bob Cratchit and 
Tiny Tim in the annual production of A Christmas Carol. In 
both of these articles the river is used to set the 
nostalgic tone for the rest of the article. However, the 
river can also be an article’s centerpiece. 

The August issue features a story about Hannibal, 
Missouri, located on the banks of the Mississippi River. 
"Mark Twain’s Missouri" (pp. 37-44) is about the recreated 
boyhood home of Samuel Clemens, or Mark Twain. The entire 


city of Hannibal revolves around the famous author. 
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Residents in nineteenth century costume offer tours of 
Significant spots along the River and restored buildings in 
town; high school-age "Tom" and "Becky" lookalikes greet 
paddleboat riders. What Twain, hence Hannibal, is best 
known for is the romance of the mighty Mississippi River. 
Today, the article notes, the river is celebrated by the 
residents of Hannibal and by 250,000 visitors each year. 
Daily sightseeing cruises on old-fashioned red, white and 
blue-decked paddleboats add to the "magnetic attraction of 
the River." The River and restored paddleboats are featured 
on the first two-page spread of this article. In the 
photograph, the Mississippi, very wide at this point, winds 
its way up the center beyond the horizon. A triple-decked 
paddleboat, the Mark Twain, dressed in patriotic colors and 
full of tourists, fills the right foreground. A full side 
view of the same boat is featured on the front cover of the 
August issue. The Mississippi River, the text explains, was 
once a major thoroughfare filled with steam-powered 
paddleboats for shipping. It served as a link between 
Hannibal’s industry and its national markets. Now, as 
illustrated in this article, it has itself become the town’s 
major industry. To nurture the Mississippi as a piece of 
nostalgia is in Hannibal’s best economic interest. 

The romance of the Mississippi in particular was 

recently turned on its head when, in the spring and summer 


of 1993, it became an uncontrollable force, flooding banks 
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and breaking levees all the way down through Iowa, Illinois 
and Missouri, wreaking particular havoc on river valley 
farms and the town of Hannibal itself. Nostalgia had run 
amock. Perhaps the culturally imbued, symbolic power of 
nature rests on the realization that an actual 
uncontrollable force could, at any time, alter the cultural 
constructions in it path.” Small towns such as Hannibal, 
the gentle countryside and farmland epitomize the natural 
agrarian Heartland of Midwest Living. Of all three 
magazines, Midwest Living contains the largest percentage of 
articles, 10.8%, which depict rural settings and 14.5% of 
articles depicting small towns. Both are the agrarian 
ideal. By Comparison, in Sunset rural settings are included 
in 10.7% of articles and small towns in only 2.6%. In 
Southern Living, rural depictions appear in 7.6% of 
articles, and small towns in 3.3%. See Figure 2 below for a 
visual comparison of percentages across all three magazines. 

The natural resources of the Midwest, represented here 
as gentle, accessible and utilitarian, reflect a yearning 
for a time in the past when the land and water were direct 
means by which its inhabitants made a living. Such 
representations of nature here are nostalgic because the 
agrarian life is not a late-twentieth century reality. 

These representations are more mythological than actual 
because they reinforce an ideal agrarianism of an unspecific 


past.” The earlier nostalgic period is vaguely referred to 
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throughout the magazine by terms such as "frontier days" 
and "the Victorian era", and phrases such as "a more 
gracious period" and "the turn of the century." The Norman 
Rockwellesque image of the Midwest cultivated in Midwest 
Living suggests a still-yearned-for connection with the land 
and important waterways such as the Mississippi that 
connects the Midwest with the South, and, during settlement 
of the country, acted as a gateway to the Western Frontier. 

Midwest Living’s representations of nature emphasize 
utilitarianism in landscape and waterways. More than the 
other magazines, Midwest Living includes specific bodies of 
water as sites of nostalgia. The romantic cultivated 
landscape and water bodies as they are presented in the 
Magazine construct a mythic Midwest Agrarian ideal. 

The Old South 

In Southern Living the land and other natural resources 
are not typically described with any detail in the text. 

The number of articles containing references to landscapes 
in the text is 12.4%. Forests, mountains, beaches and 
wetlands are included in the accompanying photographs of 
4.7% of the magazine articles. The natural resources of the 
South are represented in Southern Living mostly as physical 
resources meaningful because of, and secondary to, the 
people, activity and history that they hold. The exception 
to a general lack of landscape description are several 


articles about physical characteristics of areas in Texas, a 
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"swing" state in this magazine, as it is incorporated as 
both Southern and Western.”” Southern Living, more than 
either Sunset or Midwest Living, includes urban areas as 
often as it does small town or rural/wilderness areas. 
Urban areas are depicted in 6.2% of the magazine’s articles. 
To a great extent, in both the urban and rural South, land 
that is depicted in the magazine is privately owned. 

Feature articles that include vast, remote natural 
settings are not typical in Southern Living. Two exceptions 
are the December feature "Holiday Magic in the Mountains" 
(pp. 58-65) and October’s "West to the Other Maryland" (pp. 
78-81). Both of these articles are about rural Southern 
places. The photographs accompanying both feature articles 
are similarly presented; the first is an aerial shot 
incorporating the land or water and any man-made structures 
relevant to the story, the others are smaller, cropped shots 
of people in these settings. The first shots are 
dramatically lit, using natural sunlight at dawn or dusk, or 
peaking through the edges of the frame. 

In the two features above, the accompanying photographs 
are framed portraits of beautiful fall colors on hillside 
forests and tranquil frost-covered mountains in the early 
morning. However, in both articles there is very little 
description of the land in text; fewer modifiers are used to 
detail the wonders of these Southern landscapes than appear 


in either Sunset or Midwest Living. Rather, both articles 
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focus on the people and activities in those places. 
“Holiday Magic" begins with a descriptive paragraph about 
the Tennessee Mountains. "As the sky begins to lighten, 
fields of frost lighten and sparkle, and windowpanes catch 
the first glimpse of day" (p. 59). The rest of the article 
takes the reader inside the farmhouse-turned-Inn where 
Christmas preparations are under way. The article is mostly 
about the family who owns the Inn and the foods they serve. 

In much the same way, the other feature, "West to the 
Other Maryland", the photograph of fall color along 
Maryland’s National Road, portrays a magnificent colorful 
fall landscape traversed by drivers on the hilly, two-lane 
National Road. The article describes the direction of the 
road, and the fact that it winds through mountains and hills 
along the way; but its true focus is the specific towns and 
area residents. The article discusses which people traveled 
through the area, specific dates when they did so, and who 
lives there now. 

Another article in the October issue, "Getting to 
Charit Creek" (pp. 14 and 17), in the Travel In the South 
section, is not a feature, but it does represent a Southern 
natural setting. The article is about the Charit Creek 
Lodge in the Big South Fork National River and Recreation 
Area in East Tennessee. Photographs for this article 
include an initial aerial view of the lodge nestled within 


the tree-covered Tennessee Mountains as the early morning 
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sun barely peeks through the highest ridge in the 
background. It begins with a description that sets the 
tone, describing "...stars filling the clear night sky, 
wood smoke scenting an insulated valley, forest critters 
skitting close, a gentle mountain stream singing a lullaby 
just outside the cabin door, endless miles of quiet" (p. 
14). This ornate introduction opens an article that focuses 
mostly on assuring the reader of the contemporary comforts 
available in each cabin. The text down-plays any truly 
rustic characteristics for those who would venture to this 
relatively secluded wilderness. All three of these articles 
are much more people-centered than nature-centered. This 
strategy is a common characteristic of other such article in 
Southern Living. 

The water bodies represented in Southern Living include 
wetlands, oceans and rivers. They appear in the text of 16% 
of the articles and the photographs of 4.7%. These natural 
resources, too, are connected to people, history and 
recreational possibilities. For example, the October 
issue’s "A Feast From the Land of Tides" (pp. 64-69) is 
about the marshlands, or Lowcountry, along the southern 
coast of South Carolina. This area is "the land of 
shrimpboats, where egrets flash white against the sky and 
the air smells of sulfur and marshlands. It is a place of 
mystery and wonder, diversity and sameness" (p. 65). 


Following this brief description, the article emphasizes the 
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people who have lived in the Lowcountry for generations, 
including 10,000 African-Americans freed after the Civil War 
who introduced recipes and cooking styles using foods grown 
and caught in the Lowcountry marshlands. ‘Three-generations 
of a White family are featured in accompanying photographs. 
All of the photos used for this article highlight food and 
social gatherings around meals. As this article 
illustrates, the Lowcountry is significant because of its 
residents and its history. 

"“OfE Season at the Beach" (Oct., pp. 10-12) is 
another article about a Southern water body, but with 
emphasis on people and activity. This article describes the 
Florida panhandle beaches during the fall season. The first 
photograph is a double-page spread of a deserted beach with 
white sand, patches of dried grasses and a wooden walking 
path along the shore. The beach, the text reads, is ideal 
to visit in the fall because it is so empty and the prices 
are lowered for the off-season. What follows in the article 
is not a list of the physical attributes of the shoreline, 
but a list of sporting activities, hotels and restaurants in 
the vicinity which offer good prices at this time of year. 
Another type of water body, also represented as a sort of 
entertainment medium, is the river. 

The Mississippi River is the main attraction in the 
December article "'’Tis the Season in New Orleans" (pp. 12- 


14). This article about Christmastime sights along the 
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River is quite different from the riverside Christmas sights 
in Midwest Living. Here the text describes a multicultural, 
purely Southern experience on a riverboat cruise through the 
New Orleans French Quarter. Some of the sights include the 
seasonally decorated statue in Jackson Square, choirs 
Singing "Jingle Bells" to a Dixieland beat, and jazz 
performances at the local brewery. The two-page photo is a 
nighttime shot of the motionless Mississippi reflecting the 
green lights on the Christmas trees lined up along the 
pillars of Jackson Square. Here the Mississippi River is a 
waterway along which to see a unique Southern culture ina 
unique Southern city. All of these articles include 
representations of water bodies meaningful only in 
connection with a particular history and culture. 

The partial exception to these typical portrayals of 
nature can be found in two articles about places in Texas. 
In the April issue, "Take the high Road in El Paso" (p. 22) 
and "Across the Plains to Yesterday" (p. 26) describe 
physical characteristics in a state that is considered both 
Southern and Western. Unlike other articles in Southern 
Living, the land is portrayed as rugged and vast on its own 
terms, but like other such articles in the magazine, it is 
represented in connection with its history. "Take the High 
Road" describes the "harsh beauty" of the Franklin Mountains 
near El Paso, Texas, including the birds, plants and 


rattlesnakes that make it their home. The article begins by 
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explaining that outlaw desperadoes used to hide stolen 
cattle along the road called Smuggler’s Pass. The 
accompanying photograph of Wilderness Park depicts a barren 
desert area, complete with rocky crags and thistly desert 
blossoms. The article ends with a final word about present- 
day law and order in this rugged country. "Soldiers from 
Fort Bliss...run over the mountain road, singing in cadence. 
And not an outlaw in sight." 

Rugged, mountainous desert near El Paso, Texas 
contrasts slightly with the plains of the Texas panhandle 
described in "Across the Plains to Yesterday." Even more 
than the previous article, this one focuses on the unique 
history of this remote country. "This was one of the very 
last places in the United States to be settled...That had to 
do with the Plains Indians for one thing. Also, there 
weren’t any technologies that allowed people to deal with 
the arid environment." According to the article, those who 
did settle in the area were tough individuals. Both these 
articles are more descriptive of remote, rough landscapes-- 
representations of natural resources not like others in the 
magazine. This may be due to the fact that they are about 
places in Texas, a Southwestern state. In fact, Sunset 
magazine includes articles about Texas as well. Texas is 
ambiguously defined as both Southern and Western.” 

The plantation is a landscape in Southern Living 
magazine: comparable to the farm in Midwest Living. Like a 
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Midwestern farm, the Southern plantation is a utilitarian 
space of land, used as an economic resource, not a natural 
spectacle. On a symbolic level, both the farm and the 
plantation serve another purpose in these Magazines. While 
in Midwest Living the farm represents a closeness to the 
land and a simple lifestyle, in Southern Living the 
plantation is representative of an elegant, genteel 
lifestyle. The restored plantations featured in the 
magazine focus on the grand homes restored to their original 
antebellum luxury. The December article "Columbus Welcomes 
Christmas" (pp. 68-71) features several such homesteads in 
Mississippi. "These antebellum houses embody a part of the 
culture and social history of the South, the same type of 
thing as the English country estates" (p. 68). The photos 
of elegant plantation homes show off their ornate Gothic, 
Greek Revival and Italianate architectural styles, 
especially adorned for the Christmas season. These mansions 
were the centerpieces of plantation life; wealth was a 
prominent feature. 

The articles mentioned above are, for the most part, 
about the rural and small town South. But Southern Living, 
includes urban areas nearly as often as it does rural. While 
7.6% of articles are about the rural South, 6.2% are about 
the urban South. Articles about cities like St. Louis, New 
Orleans, Washington, D.C. and Charleston are common. The 


physical features represented in these urban areas are 
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private properties, mostly gardens. Southern Living, of the 
three magazines, contains the largest percentage of articles 
that include flora in text, 18.5%, and photographs, 9.5%. 
April’s "The Local Word on Brunch" (pp. 164-177) and 
"Rediscover Antique Roses" (pp. 89-93) as well as October’s 
"AN Leisurely Day at Leu Garden" (p. 8al) are but a few of 
the numerous articles about beautiful public and private 
gardens all over the South. Southern magnolias, dogwood 
and cypress trees are featured fauna in these lush Southern 
gardens. A garden is a culturally-defined, controlled 
natural space not unlike a farm or a plantation. However, 
in comparison with farms in Midwest Living, gardens in 
Southern Living are not nostalgic land, reminiscent of 
Simplicity. Rather, they are emblematic of wealth. Like 
the restored plantation mansions, they signify an upper 
income lifestyle. 

The qualities of the land, water and fauna are 
represented here mostly as back-drops for history, scope 
and recreational activity. This suggests that the South is 
less identified by nature than either the West or the 
Midwest. The emphasis in Southern Living is not on the land 
as wilderness, or on land as nostalgically agrarian, but on 
human groups and events, both past and present, connected 
with the land. In Southern Living, more so than in Sunset 
or Midwest Living, private land ownership and social status 


reinforce the myth of the genteel Old South, a South with 
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its own natural beauty which is tied closely to wealth.” 
This underlying myth of the Old South 6. Te the Frontier 
West, an ideal reinforced in the magazine. The urban South 
of Southern Living, the contemporary cities and all they 
have to offer, moves just slightly away from this rural 
ideal, but retains the emphasis on wealth and leisure. 

Here, with respect to natural representations, the "New" 
South relies on representations of the Old South. 

The natural South in Southern Living is depicted as 
land not set apart as spectacle or even as utlitarian, but 
as indistiguishable from the history and culture connected 
with it. Both urban and rural South are characterized by 
private property. The connection between land and wealth is 
reinforced here as the magazine reconstructs the mythic Old 
South. | 

It is evident from the comparisons of natural 
representations in the three magazines that, in each, 
sutbure is really very closely linked with nature. Insofar 
as culture determines both the definition, perception, and 
even the construction of nature,“ the natural as defined in 
the three magazines can not escape culture. However, a look 
at the varied range of specific types of representations 
used in regional identity construction reveals three 
different overall patterns aligning nature and culture to 


construct regional identity. 
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Representations of Culture 


The generative concept that binds cultural 
representations in these regional consumer magazines is 
heritage. Much of Western, Midwestern and Southern 
identity as.constructed in these periodicals rely on 
cultural representations that have a historic precedent 
within the region. The types of cultural representations 
used in the three magazines, listed in Figure 3 below, can 
be traced to earlier days. Representations of culture-- 
defined here as people, industry, arent eaetire: foods, art 
fora and other structures--are generally combined in 
varying contexts within magazine articles. Most depictions 
of the past, offered here as heritage, refer back to events 
of the eighteenth, nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 

Regional heritage is directly constructed in the use of 
specific historic dates or time periods, and less directly 
in representations of restorations and recreations of 
historic events or activities. These temporal expressions, 
combined with representations of people, industry, religion 
and artifacts, offer a rich and varied blend of regional 
history that is the key to regional cultural identity.” 

People, the locus of cultural representations, are 
divided several different ways in the magazines. They are 
grouped by religion, ethnicity, foreign heritage and race. 


Regional groups are historically situated within the three 
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magazines; different groups are emphasized for each region. 
Most other cultural representations, including food styles, 
art forms and other artifacts representative of the region, 
are derivative of one or several of these groups. Sometimes 
the artifact, food style or art form will be the sole 
representation of a population group. As with natural 
representations, cultural representations are not isolated 
within articles; rather, they are combined. When any or all 
of these cultural representations are discussed within the 
context of an earlier time period, they constitute the 
unique cultural heritage of the region. 

References to historic dates or eras are more 
prominent in Midwest Living and Southern Living than they 
are in Sunset. In Southern Living, 26.9% of the articles 
contain a reference to a historic date or era; in Midwest 
Living, 23.09% of the articles do; and in Sunset 15.6% of 
the articles contain a reference to a historic date or time 
period. However, as with natural representations, the 
Frequencies of temporal expressions do not alone indicate 
their importance to regional identity construction. Dates, 
or other references to the past, terms such as the Victorian 
era or turn-of-the century, are included in two basic 
contexts in all three magazines. Many articles specifically 
about events from the past describe ways in which the past 
has been isolated and condensed in the form of specific 


objects preserved in museums. Most articles, however, 
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combine past and present, using a reference to the past to 
introduce a contemporary place or event, a strategy which 
reinforces its historic value and its strength as an 
authentic regional identifier. 

In Southern biving’ s October issue, history is the 
focus of "This Tennessee Town Savors Its Past" (p. 34). The 
article is about Jonesborough, Tennessee’s oldest town, 
incorporated in 1779. The article traces the historic 
events connected with the city, specifically the 
Revolutionary and Civil Wars, and describes the annual 
National Storytelling Festival sponsored by the city’s 
National Association for the Preservation and Perpetuation 
of Storytelling. The text describes the architectural 
styles of homes and other buildings renovated about 20 years 
ago when "Bitten by the preservation bug...residents set 
about saving everything in sight". The Storytelling 
Festival appears to be a preservation project much like the 
architectural preservation underway in this community . The 
main photo accompanying the article is a shot of one city 
street lined with old restored storefronts and a tall white 
church steeple. The connection between preservation through 
architecture and through narrative, illustrates the varied 
means through which heritage is reinforced as a necessary 
component of regional identity. 

The April feature article, "Meet Me in St. Louis" (pp. 


96-99) is an example of a type of article where reference to 
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the past is used to introduce a contemporary urban 
environment. The first paragraph reads, "St. Louis has been 
racking up landmarks since 1763, when fur trapper Pierre 
Laclede notched trees to mark a wilderness trading post 
where the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers meet." The 
opposite full-page photograph, a view of the famous Gateway 
Arch sandwiched between two tall buildings, is definitely 
contemporary, as is the rest of the article about St. Louis, 
located in Missouri, a simultaneously Midwestern and 
Southern "swing" state. 

The same two contexts are evident in Midwest Living and 
Sunset articles. '"K.C.’s Sunken Treasure" (p. 10) in the 
August issue of Midwest Living is about a steamboat on 
display in Kansas City’s Arabia Steamboat Museum. "On 
September 5, 1856, the steamboat Arabia, bound for 
Nebraska’s new settlement, Omaha City, sank in the Missouri 
River." The boat and others like it have been preserved to 
maintain their original condition. In contrast to this story 
about preservation, a feature article in the October issue, 
"Hometown Pride Winners" (pp. 27-42) is about communities 
throughout the Midwest given special honors for recent 
economic, environmental or social improvement projects. 
Again, the past is used to introduce the article, to set the 
tone by historically characterizing Midwesterners. "That 
can-do spirit that helped pioneers settle the Heartland, 


along with a commitment to helping one another, remains as 
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strong as ever in the Midwest" (p. 27). Here the historic 
context is not a specific date; nevertheless, the 
introduction serves the same purpose of situating a 
contemporary phenomenon in the past. | 

Sunset magazine doesn’t use references to the past to 
the extent the other two magazines do, but uses the same 
contexts. Examples of how Sunset typically constructs 
Western heritage can be found in the October article 
"Western Museum Proves There is a There There" (p. 18). 
Describing old hotels from 1876-1960s, this article is 
specifically about the Western Hotel/Museum in Lancaster, 
California, which exhibits original Western Hotel artifacts 
and Southern Pacific Railroad memorabilia. The August 
issue’s "Where to See the Best of Hawaii’s Hula" (pp. 32), 
for those interested in what contemporary Hawaii has to 
offer, uses the familiar strategy of first situating the 
place historically. The first sentence reads, "Hula dancing 
is Hawaii's unique way of honoring the gods, exalting 
nature, and celebrating the Island’s cultural heritage. In 
ancient Hawaii, it was performed by men during religious 
ceremonies. Today kumu hula (dance masters) direct halau 
(schools) that compete and perform throughout the year." 
Including historic dates as an expression of heritage is a 
strategy common to all three magazines, but historic 


recreations are not. 
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Midwest Living, because it includes so many listings of 
regional festivals, has a much higher frequency of historic 
recreations than do the other two magazines. In all, 14.5% 
of the articles describe an historic recreation in the text, 
while in Southern Living that number is 12% and in Sunset it 
is 7.4%. Some typical festivals listed in Midwest Living are 
the "Indian Trails Festival" (Oct., p. 20) featuring a 
traditional Pow Wow; the "Chisholm Trail Days" (Oct., p. 21) 
which demonstrates sheep-shearing and molasses-making, as 
well as showcasing a living Civil War encampment; old- 
fashioned wool-dyeing and broom-making demonstrations are 
part of "Heritage Days" (Oct., p. 23); and "Bethel: 
Festivals, Foods, Fiddling" (August, p. 25) describes the 
Missouri city that hosts the world sheep fest, which 
features shearing, weaving and spinning demonstrations. 
Old-fashioned crafts, nostalgic and "quaint," are part of 
festivals all across the Midwest that make the pages of 
Midwest Living. 

These types of recreations, as well as many of the 
historic dates and eras used in the articles above depict 
nineteenth century America. The frequency with which 
nineteenth century dates and other references to that time 
period appear in all three magazines far outweighs the 
Frequencies of other time periods. The nineteenth century 


as the era of choice is particularly relevant to the 
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population groups that are represented as the heritage of 
each region. 

People and the Past 

Religious, race and ethnic groups that are part of 
Western, Southern and Midwestern early settlement are 
crucial to identity construction in these magazines. 
Articles about what these groups contributed and how they 
shaped and distinguished the region are abundant. In all 
three, Midwest Living, Southern Living and Sunset, the 
majority of articles about groups representative of each 
region’s heritage describe chiefly the lives and 
contributions of European immigrants and other Whites 
settling from the rest of the country. Midwest Living 
includes foreign heritage in the text of 10.9% of its 
articles, Southern Living in 7.3%, and Sunset in 4.8%. 
Religious groups as well-defined, distinct entities receive 
the most representation in Midwest Living, in 8.3% of | 
articles. Religious groups appear less frequently in 
Southern Living, 7.6% of articles, yet various Christian 
denominations are referred to in text. In Sunset, as well, 
there are fewer references to actual religious groups, in 
7.4% of articles. Religious groups such as Protestants and 
Catholics are occasionally mentioned in the text, as are 
references to less conventional Eastern religions and 


spiritual beliefs outside the Western mainstream. 
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With respect to race groups, all three magazines share 
a relative under-representations of non-White groups, 
either historic or contemporary, in both text and photos. In 
Southern Living, non-Whites appear in the text of 10.5% of 
articles, in the photos of 5.1%; in Sunset non-Whites appear 
in the text of 8.5% of articles, in the photos of 6.7%; and 
in Midwest Living non-Whites appear in the text of 6.8% of 
articles, while in the photos of only .2%.*”7 When Native 
Americans, Hispanics, African Americans or other Blacks are 
represented in the magazines, the context of their 
appearance or lack of appearance is such that they stand out 
as other than the standard, Caucasian. Each region, 
particularly each region’s heritage, is constructed as a 
continuum of White settlers’ progress. 

In each magazine, frequency and context of cultural 
representations build on, and literally fill in, the spaces 
which are the natural landscapes described above. However, 
these cultural representations do not merely supplement 
nature as it is constructed for the readership. They are, 
in fact, a crucial part of the symbolically laden 
constructions of Western Frontier, Agrarian Midwest and Old 
South. 

The many representations of European immigrant and 
religious groups in Midwest Living go hand in hand with the 
nostalgic representations of nature in the magazine. 


Europeans who came seeking work and religious freedom are 
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represented in the artifacts of their Old World heritage. 
“An article in the August issue, "New-World Norwegian Style" 
(p. 112), describes the "Nearly 1 million Norwegians who 
flocked to America during the nineteenth century and settled 
in the upper Midwest" where, the text reads, they designed 
unique Norwegian-American furnishings that can still be 
purchased today. In that same issue, "Iron Country Kitchen" 
(pp. 57-63) features northern Minnesota’s "Iron Range" which 
was settled by Italians, Slavs and English who came, several 
generations ago, to work the rich iron ore mines. The 
article describes ethnic foods available in that area today, 
as well as the families that keep the old recipes in 
circulation. Many photos of specialty dishes accompany the 
article. In one outdoor shot, six Iron Range women, all 
first or second generation Americans, pose on a mound of 
earth dug up at the ore mine in Virginia, Minnesota; each is 
holding a food item. Behind them, to the right, is a full 
view of an entire mine; the small town of Virginia is 
stretched out in back along its banks. This photographic is 
emblematic of the strong connection between a unique 
landscape and its unique people. 

Many other articles about European settlement are 
included as listings of festivals and celebrations. In the 
April Celebrations section, the Celtic Music Festival in 
Missouri (p. 36), a "Salute to the Ozark’s early Irish, 


Welsh and Scottish settlers," is listed, as well as the St. 
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Joseph’s Day Celebration in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, which 
includes a Czech Village (p. 32). The August issue lists a 
German Fest (p. 22) where Milwaukee resident’s "roll out the 
barrel for three days of schnitzels and tortes, yodeling, 
contests and German dancers and bands." 

Many of the Germanic people who originally settled the 
Midwest came for religious reasons. The Amish, Amanas and 
Mennonites are contemporary religious groups who settled in 
colonies cheoughout the Midwest and who have retained, in 
many ways, the same living conditions for generations. The 
August feature article, "Amish Sojourns" (pp. 87-93), 
describes a traditional Amish lifestyle, including the 
strict religious faith that binds together and isolates the 
community from outside influences. Similarly, the Amana 
colonies, in Iowa, are featured in the December article, 
"Christmas Treasures From the Amana Colonies" (pp. 52-57). 
Originally a communal society, today the Amana Society and 
the Amana Church Society still uphold a rather strict 
religious faith and maintain a somewhat traditional 
lifestyle. The article only briefly mentions the Amana 
faith, but it plays heavily on the other traditional 
lifestyle features of the community. Photos accompanying 
the article depict brothers, both butchers, who operate 
their own smokehouse, a woman who makes homemade candles, 
and the street of the village decorated with greens for the 


Christmas season. "The main Amana Village, hub of several 
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1800s communities nestled in east-central Iowa, glows with 
holiday Spirit and Old World atmosphere." 

Another religious group, the Mennonites, are also 
represented in the magazine. Amish and Mennonite artifacts 
are often listed in the Heartland Happenings section. The 
April issue mentions a "Mennonite Relief Sale and Quilt 
Auction" (p. 38), and the August issue lists an "Amish Quilt 
Auction" in Wisconsin (p. 22). The "Amish Quilt Show and 
Sale" (p. 18) in Illinois is included in December's 
listings, and the Holiday of Lights Festival listed in the 
Same issue (p. 20) offers the lure of an Amish bakery. 
Obviously the goods produced by these religious groups, as 
well as the foods and furnishings provided by other 
immigrant groups, are highly prized commodities within the 
region. 

Natural and cultural representations work together in 
Midwest Living to create nostalgia. They form a perfect 
union in the representations of the Amish. Other groups and 
festivals included in the magazine celebrate what the Amish 
authentically represent.* A fairly isolated group, working 
together as a community, sharing traditional values, relying 
on the same farming methods for many generations, and 
tracing their ethnic roots to a western European country, 
the Amish are the quintessential agrarians suitable for 


inclusion in the Midwest Living construction of the Midwest. 
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Sunset’s regional identity and cultural heritage are 
constructed in representations of early settlers and 
religion, but in another way. Early Spanish missionaries to 
the Southwest came with religious intentions, but other 
early settlers came with other goals in mind. Some 
references to religion in Sunset are not as nostalgic as 
they are unconventional or even controversial. The August 
issue feature article, "Mission Alert" (pp. 64-70), is about 
efforts to restore many of the southern California missions 
built between 1769 and 1823 by Spanish padres. These 
Catholic missions were centerpieces of early European 
settlement in the West. Contemporary interest in preserving 
them, suggested in the article, is not based on their 
religious significance as much as their aesthetics. "The 
Franciscan padres who created California’s coastal chain and 
planted a religious and agricultural way of life also set 
down an architectural style that grew to define the 
Southwest" (p. 66). Much of the article describes the 
physical structures themselves; the photographs are shots of 
several of the adobe missions from various angles. However, 
discussion of the lives of the missionaries and of their 
work is not completely absent from the article. The names 
of padres who ran the missions and worked to convert Native 
Americans are included. The implications of this attempted 


control are not left out. 
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When the Catholic Church declared the mission’s 

founding father, Junipero Serra, beatified...it 

unleashed a continuing protest from Native Americans 
and others who see in the missions a system of forced 
labor, physical abuse, and what amounted to genocide- 

by-disease for many tribes. (p. 70) 

Hints of historic tensions such as this one (which was 
included in parentheses) are occasionally included in the 
otherwise conflict-free articles in all three of the 
regional magazines, and more so in Sunset than elsewhere.” 
The Missions article, however, quickly recovers from the 
historic and present-day conflicts to ultimately defend 
restoration of the architectural dinosaurs. "Missions 
should be saved for their educational value -- not just for 
schoolchildren but for society...Without them, the story 
can’t be told" (p. 70). This depiction of traditional 
Western religious heritage contrasts with the use of 
religion in other ways in the October issue. "Zen Spirit 
Enters the Bath" (p. 140) uses a reference to Eastern 
Buddhism to describe the characteristics of a remodeled 
bathroom, with its Japanese-styled fixtures, Meiji-period 
tansu and Japanese tub, all opening up, via a sliding glass 
door, to a small outdoor Japanese garden. The bathroom was 
designed to be a "decompression zone combining serenity with 
a dose of drama." Another unconventional reference to the 
spiritual is the focus of an article in the same issue, " 
Coloma, About Those Ghosts--You’re Kidding, Right?" (pp. 34- 


39). The article is a partially-serious, partially tongue- 
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in-cheek description of Coloma, California, a town with a 
reputation for a ghostly presence. One of the local 
writers, the text explains, calls the area "one of the 
nation’s spookiest regions." The Gold Country, she said, 
"was charged with so much spiritual energy that it’s not 
surprising so many strange phenomena are reported" (p. 34). 
Originally a Gold Rush mining town, Coloma has a history of 
odd, unexplained phenomena. Metaphysical references are 
certainly varied in Sunset magazine. The aura of 
Spirituality used to describe the landscape is also used to 
describe human constructions, towns and artifacts, 
illustrating a cohtinuous thread woven throughout the 
magazine. A general notion of spirituality is a pervasive, 
naturalized, component of Western identity. 

This particular article links the spiritual with a 
group of settlers important to Western heritage. Gold 
seekers and cowboys exemplify the Western ideal of rugged 
individualism meeting the Frontier, Sunset’s more blatant 
construction of the West. The April article, "Cowboys Then 
and Now--and in Hologram" (p. 15), tells readers about a 
new museum opened by the Cattlemen’s Heritage Foundation, 
called Cowboys Then & Now. At the museum "A detailed time 
line traces cowboy history from the first hands--Indians 
taught to care for livestock by California mission padres - - 
to modern cowboy poets." This description, in one sentence, 


depicts the idealized history of the West, including the 
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relevant groups and the Eurocentric power structure reified 
in construction of Western heritage.” | 

Sunset’s cultural representations and context reinforce 
the ideal constructed in its use of natural representations. 
Since Sunset magazine contains so many representations of 
physical features, the cultural representations are usually 
situated in conjunction with natural representations. This 
reinforces the ideal of the rugged Western Frontier, a place 
where people and cultural activity are subordinate to 
nature. 

Cultural representations in Southern Living, by 
contrast, are less focused on nature, and more so on people. 
These cultural representations reinforce the Old South as 
New South ideal.*! Like the other two regional magazines, 
Southern Living constructs a Southern heritage of European 
settlers, but includes uniquely Southern foods, architecture 
and Southern conflict, particularly the Civil War. Here 
religious groups are not represented as isolated, well- 
defined entities, but various denominations are mentioned in 
Many articles. The diversity of Southern cultural 
representations in Southern Living appear frequently within 
the context of genteel, leisurely living. 

The French are a well-represented group in the 
magazine. In the April issue, several articles describe the 
French heritage of the South. "Celebrating All Things 


French" (p. 16) is about the annual tribute to the French- 
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speaking world, held in Lafayette, Louisiana. The Cajun 
community of Louisiana, the text explains, is descendent 
From French-Canadians who settled in the South. But this 
article includes representations of the French influence 
from all over the world. Two photos accompanying the 
article portray different groups of women performing dances. 
In the first, French Polynesian women--wearing yellow skirts 
that are cut to reveal bare midriffs, and slit all the way 
up the side--are lined up on a stage in front of male 
Polynesian drummers who provide the dance rhythms. [In the 
other photo, a close-up, cropped shot, women from the French 
Provence region dressed in period costumes perform a 
choreographed interpretation of the French Revolution. 

"They are all cultural cousins, sharing a common bond in 
their French connection." That same issue contains a 
special section on the state of Louisiana, "Summertime...And 
the Living is Easy in Louisiana" (pp. 23-28). The article 
highlights the contributions of the Cajuns, people of French 
blood, and Creoles, people of mixed French and Spanish 
blood, who were born in Southern Louisiana and who have 
shaped the unique culture of the area. 

Finally, another special section of the magazine is a 
series of articles about brunch in New Orleans. "The Old 
World Flavor of New Orleans" (pp. 137-174) describes brunch, 
"New Orleans’ most traditional yet most innovative culinary 


experience." Each one of the individual articles in this 
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section introduces a New Orleans resident, or family who 
regularly prepares an elaborate brunch for guests, most 
eaten outdoors in the enclosed private gardens in the French 
Quarter. French-influenced foods are highlighted in each 
article. The photos of lavish brunch displays in these 
private backyards feature a bounty of tastefully arranged 
foods and flower displays, fine china and silverware, and 
well-dressed guests. "The Art of the Brunch" is perfected 
as a Southern tradition, particularly here in New Orleans, 
the heart of French influence in the South. 

The same emphasis on tradition can be interpreted as 
the reason for Southern Living’s passing references to 
religion in the magazine. In one of the brunch articles 
listed above, "the Baus family attends services at Jackson 
Square’s St. Louis Cathedral together, then heads for the 
city’s most anticipated meal of the week." According to the 
December article, "A Do-It-All Butler’s Pantry" (pp. 104- 
105), the Madden family added a pantry to their newly-built 
home because they liked to entertain groups from their 
church. Another such passing reference to religious living 
is historic. In the October issue, "Imagine Along With 
General Lee" (p. 40) describes Arlington House, the historic 
Washington, D.C. home of Civil War General Robert E. Lee. 
The text attempts to relive life in the home with the Lees. 
"Think about the coziness of both morning and evening 


devotions in the downstairs parlor, an Episcopalian 
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tradition the Lees practiced daily. Surrounding the 
worshipers are treasures from the leading families of 
Virginia..." These references to religion are all included 
within the context of a certain kind of lifestyle, both past 
and present, that includes wealth. 

Tradition and wealth are constituents of the genteel 
Old South perpetuated in Southern Living. This ideal 
relies on a mixture of the past, cultural representations 
such as people and artifacts, and the land, all in the 
context of leisure. | 

The leisurely lifestyle is extended to other articles 
about the Urban South as an aesthetic, cultural mecca. 
"Sights and More Sights in Columbia" (Oct., p. 42) is about 
the capital of South Carolina, a site of Southern history 
for contemporary visitors. The text describes the heart of 
town where a few remaining antebellum structures still 
stand, having survived "the brunt of Sherman’s fiery. 
revenge." Today the city is filled with fine dining 
restaurants, art galleries and other fine crafts. Also 
emblematic of the upper-income urban lifestyle is the 
article, "Southern Opera Premieres in Birmingham" (Oct., p. 
2al). The opera, based on a short story by Southern writer 
Marian Motely Carcache, was to be performed with the Alabama 
Symphony Orchestra. The story on which this "high culture" 
premiere is based, the text explains, is that of the coming 


of age of two young lovers who discover "the intricate 
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tapestry of life in the South that links both blacks and 
whites." The photos accompanying the article are of the 
composer, Robert Greenleaf, sitting at the piano, and the 
set designer, Charles Caldwell, consulting on the score with 
Greenleaf. No stage performers of any race are included. 
This text/photo combination is a typical example of how 
references to non-Whites are included throughout all three 
Magazines. 

Representations of Non-Whites 

The standard race in these regional magazines is 
Caucasian. That standard is upheld in the similar pattern 
of race representations in each (see Figure 3, p. 111). More 
specifically, when non-White groups are included in the text 
or photos of magazine articles, they are often, 1) 
Represented in service positions to Whites, 2) Included in 
either the text or the photo, but seldom in both, and/or 3) 
Represented only by their artifacts such as foods or art 
forms. This basic pattern of representing African Americans 
or other Blacks, Hispanics and Native Americans-three groups 
with historic precedent in these regions--is consistent in 
all three magazines. However, the contexts in which this 
pattern can be traced is unique to each. 

In articles that include representatives of other race 
groups, especially in photographs, the representative is 
often selling, performing, or offering a service to Whites. 


For example, in the October issue of Southern Living, "A 
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Modern Day Treasure Hunt" (pp. 6sls-9sls) is shoul special 
package trips--buying sprees--to the Caribbean. The 
following is a description of the island experience: "To 
help in the search for treasures ea sone trip to the 
islands, we sent a band of modern-day pirates, well armed 
with credit cards and cash, to find unique shops. They 
plundered the marketplaces, the stores, and the roadside 
stands, and finally they came home with fabulous booty..." 
The photos accompanying the article show a native Black 
woman from the Bahamas in her market shop, selling painted 
ornaments and straw baskets; in another a native artist 
demonstrates silk-screening. 

In Midwest Living’s October issue, "Lawrence Indian 
Arts Show" (p. 21) includes no photographs, but as the text 
explains, "Native Americans representing nearly 50 tribes 
display and sell their paintings, sculpture, jewelry, 
pottery, beadwork and quillwork." And in Sunset, the August 
issue article, "Where to See the Best of Hawaii’s Hula" (p. 
32) includes a large photo at the top of the page and a 
smaller one on the bottom left. In both photographs 
barefoot Hawaiian native dancers perform, the women in grass 
skirts, the man in a green garment that covers only his 
lower torso. In all of these depictions, the "natives" are 
offering something for the implied tourists, the White 


onlookers who are also the White readers.” 
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But this use of race representations alone is not 
enough to illustrate that White is standard. Another 
pattern reinforcing the White racial status quo is either/or 
inclusion. That is, in almost all articles which depict non- 
Whites, they are included in either text or photograph, but 
rarely in both, illustrating their secondary nature. Non- 
White groups appear merely supplementary to the construction 
of regional heritage. For example, in the October issue of 
Southern Living, "Seeds of Change" (p. 152), an article in 
the Foods section, describes historic foods introduced to 
the New World by Christopher Columbus. The text reads, "As 
for sugar, Columbus... brought both sugarcane and African 
slave labor to the new land. Over the years, both the crop 
and the African culture flourished, contributing much to our 
Foods and folkways." Slave labor is distinguished from 
"our" culture, the implied White culture shared by the 
mMagazine’s readership. The article also implies that 
African culture was effortlessly transferred to the New 
World. The only accompanying photograph is a still-life of 
sugar, corn and potatoes. There is not, of course, a 
photograph to depict the historic slave trade. 

Midwest Living’s "Indian Trails Festival" (p. 20) 
describes an annual Powwow with the Cherokees, Sioux and 
settlers at reenacted camps along the White River in Indiana 
(emphasis added). No accompanying photographs of any of the 


native tribes or settlers is included, but one must note 
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that settlers are distinguished from natives. In another 
article that includes native people in the text, Sunset’s 
"Mission Alert" (August, pp. 64-71) mentions the fact that 
missionaries tried to convert the southern California native 
people, and that those same tribes today are upset about 
mission restorations. But all of the many photos of the 
missions include only Whites, both adults and children, 
touring the old missions. 

It is argued that the reason many of the articles 
include non-Whites in text but not photos is that the 
Standards of these magazines suggest that other races are 
important to the history of a place, the way things were in 
that place before White settlement, and as agents in the 
project of White settlement. But historic activities are 
rarely included in photographs, only present-day structures 
are. Non-White people are not as important to contemporary 
constructions of regional identity. The implications of 
this phenomenon to the construction of regional and national 
heritage are drawn out in the following Chapter Five. 

The final basic pattern of non-White representation in 
the magazines is that such groups are often represented only 
by artifacts from their cultures. Southern Living’s "Feast 
From the Land of Tides" (Oct., pp. 64-69) offers many 
textual descriptions of African foods originally brought to 
the area. All of the accompanying photographs feature White 


families enjoying those foods. Midwest Living’s, "An Autumn 
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Adventure Along Minnesota’s North Shore" (Oct., pp. 68-75) 
includes several references to Cree designs and other Native 
American artifacts for sale along the North Shore. Again, 
only Whites appear in the photographs. Similarly, Sunset’s 
"Folk Art Takes Over the Cocina" (Oct., p. 139) is about an 
award-winning kitchen design which includes Mexican tiles 
and pots. 

All of these contexts in which non-Whites are 
represented, especially in comparison with the many hundreds 
of photographs of White tourists, home owners and interview 
subjects, indicate that White is the standard race; European 
settlers comprise the heritage of the region, and non-white 


contributions, though important, are supplementary. 
Defining Relationships With Other Places 


The third strategy of identification and separation in 
regional consumer magazines is the practice of defining 
regions by defining other places, that is, by directly 
describing a relationship between the region and another 
place outside the region. A place or space is partially 
determined by its boundaries. Therefore, defining what is 
not the place is crucial to defining the place itself£.* 
Examining the type and context of textual references to 
other places determines not only the extent to which 


' individual regions are either compared or related to other 
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places, but also determines the nature of that comparison, a 
reflection of the region’s identity. 

The other places included here include specific U.S. 
regions, the United States as a whole and foreign cities and 
nations. In this analysis, only those references to other 
places which are explicit descriptions of relationships or 
are direct comparisons pecweer that place and the region 
itself are included in the frequencies and close readings. 
For example, Sunset magazine includes a Travel Beyond the 
West section in each issue; however, not all of the places 
mentioned in this section fit the requirement. Only those 
articles which directly describe, for instance, a similarity 
between the West and that country are counted. Each 
Magazine includes such references to a different degree and 
in different ways. Southern Living includes references to 
other regions in 15.3% of articles, references to the U.S. 
in 10.9%, and references to foreign places in 7.3%; Midwest 
Living includes references to other regions specifically in 
9.0% of articles, references to the U.S. in 10.3%, and to 
foreign places in 9.9%; and Sunset includes references to 
other regions in 4.1% of articles, references to the U.S. in 
6.3% and to foreign places in 4.8%. Figure 4 below offers a 
visual comparison of the percentages of articles in each 
magazine which describe a comparison or relationship with 


other places outside the region. 
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Quantitative results indicate that Sunset rarely refers 
to the West with respect to the entire United States. The 
magazine also includes few references to other regions; it 
is more inclined to align itself with foreign cities and 
nations. By contrast, Midwest Living includes more 
comparisons with other regions and with the nation, both in 
the context of self-conscious comparison with the rest of 
the country. Southern Living includes the largest number of 
references to other regions and to the nation, most of which 
are related to historic events in general, the Civil War in 
particular. Below are examples from each magazine which 
illustrate the extent and context of comparative 
representations. 

Sunset magazine includes the largest percentage of 
references to foreign cities or nations, and by comparison a 
small percentage of articles which refer to the United 
States as a whole or another U.S. region. Most of the 
references to places outside the West function to establish 
relationships with those places. This is particularly true 
with regard to foreign countries. 

In the April issue, "The Essence of Fruit...Eau de Vie" 
(p. 176) is a typical example of how Sunset establishes a 
unique relationship with a foreign place. The article 
discusses a method of fermenting fruit previously practiced 
only in Europe. One California winemaker, Randall Grahm, 


describes his efforts to bring that tradition to the U.S. 
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Grahm is "one of the new crop of California and Oregon 
winemakers coupling traditional European eau de vie 
production methods with high-quality...fruit." According to 
the article, the frustration for Grahm and other Western 
winemakers was that they seemed to be "voices in the 
wilderness" because in the United States, "People didn’t 
know what an eau de vie was." But these California 
winemakers forged ahead with this new method. 

Another article, "Spain’s Colorful Courtyards" (August, 
p. 28), directly compares part of the West with a foreign 
country, while reinforcing the European heritage of the 
West. According to the article, the courtyards in Spain are 
"the roots of many California gardens." The look of one 
particular part of Spain is especially reminiscent of 
California. "Like California, Andalusia enjoys warm, dry 
summers and mild winters with little rainfall, and water is 
a precious commodity. The same plants thrive in both areas: 
bougainvillea, citrus, olives." Both of these articles, in 
different ways, define a relationship with a part of Europe. 
Many such articles appear in Sunset magazine. 

References to other U.S. regions and the U.S. asa 
whole, however, are more scarce. One of very few articles 
includes a brief, passing reference to the U.S. In the 
October feature section on the "5 Top College Towns," one 
article, entitled "Austin, University of Texas" (pp. 96-97), 


includes a quote from UT professor of communications, 
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Roderick P. Hart, who says, "UT students are as good as any 
public university students in the United States. People who 
could go to Ivy League schools come here because it’s Texas" 
(p. 96). This sort of statement is included in the article 
because it illustrates an overall attitude that the West, 
compared with the rest of the country, is the ultimate 
destination. 

That attitude is especially pronounced in the August 
article, "To Columbus, In Honor of Columbus" (p. 50), which 
melds a rare reference to the Midwest. This brief 
article in the gardening section begins, "Few Western 
gardeners think of Columbus, Ohio, as a travel destination, 
but there’s a good reason to visit now." Oftentimes 
references to other regions in all three magazines take the 
form of a reference to one particular place or city as 
representative of the entire region. In this case, the 
Midwest as a whole is represented in the reference to 
Columbus, Ohio. It is apparent from this kind of reference 
that the Westerner is already in the ultimate region; there 
shouldn’t be a need to travel elsewhere in the country, 
least of all the Midwest. The pattern of defining outside 
places in Sunset, like the representations of nature and 
culture, reinforces the notion of Western autonomy, the 
final Frontier destination. 

In contrast to geographic comparisons in Sunset, such 


representations in Midwest Living concentrate on other 
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regions and the U.S. as a whole, with fewer references to 
foreign cities or nations. As illustrated below, the 
context of references to other places in this magazine 
indicates a self-consciousness on the part of the Midwest, a 
need to defend and define itself, and to compare its 
resources with those of the rest of the country. For 
example, the April issue’s letter from the editor at the 
front of the magazine, entitled "Thanks for the Midwest 
Memories!" (p. 6), looks back at the first five years of the 
Magazine’s publication, and in doing so manages to define 
characteristics of the region while defending itself from 
those who said it’ couldn’t last. 

Not everyone welcomed us with open arms 5 years ago. I 
still vividly recall the comment by one Midwest-basher 
who'd just come across the premier issue of our new 


publication: "How on earth will you ever find enough 
going on out there to fill up a second issue?" 


Later in that same letter: 


From the start, we’ve dedicated ourselves to showcasing 
the very best of our region’s little-known travel 
discoveries...recipes from Midwest cooks who know good 
food like nobody else...and inviting homes and gardens 
that suit Midwesterners’ tastes and requirements, 

not someone else’s. 


And finally, the letter ends with a direct reference to 
other regions. 
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If nothing else, my 5-plus years as editor of Midwest 

Living have confirmed what those New Yorkers and 

Californians keep telling us: Midwesterners are the 

kind of people you want next door--all-American good 

neighbors endowed with abundant honesty, humor, warmth. 

and can-do optimism. 
This letter is representative not only of how directly 
Midwest Living magazine characterizes itself, but also how 
often it defines its strong points and its needs, 
particularly in defensive comparison with other places in 
the country. Another comparable reference to the United 
States as a whole is found in the October letter to the 
editor, "Heard the Good News?" (p. 8). Here the editor 
introduces a special section on honors awarded to Midwestern 
towns involved in self-improvement projects. 

While gloomy reports abound about the state of our 

nation, I see something entirely different--and posi- 

tive--going on. In town after town, Midwesterners 

are selflessly rolling up their shirt-sleeves to clean 

up eyesores, plant flowers, build libraries, rescue 

wildlife, look after senior citizens, save historic 

treasures and help struggling new businesses to get a 

start. 

Other references to the United states may not be so 
directly comparative. Many times such references function 
to illustrate an activity or festival which is the country’s 
best or biggest. In the December issue, "Minnesota’s Ac- 
claimed Concert" (p. 12) describes the annual St. Olaf 
College Choral Christmas concert, "what The New York Times 


calls one of the country’s top 10 Christmas events." Some- 


times an article will describe a product unique to the 
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country and the world, one that compares with another well- 
known regional product. For example, the April issue’s 
"Gourmet Chops From Iowa" (p. 10), introduces pork chops, 
"Towa’s answer to the Maine lobster." According to the 
article, these special chops are sent home with Japanese 
businessmen and even flown to the Canary Islands. 

These articles are typical examples of the way in which 
the pattern of defining relationships with other places in 
Midwest Living reveals, on the one hand, continuous remind- 
ers of the characteristics of the Midwest and Midwesterners 
in general, and on the other, within the same context, a 
self-consciousness with respect to the rest of the country. 
This pattern upholds Motz’s argument that regional compari- 
son is especially significant in the Midwest, where the most 
salient feature is middleness .™ 

Another indirect yet unique practice of distinction in 
the Midwest is the use of synonyms for parts of the region 
and for the region as a whole. Midwest Living mirrors this 
tendency. Names, or synonyms for the region or a part of 
the region, can be found in 13.1% of the magazine’s arti- 
cles, aS compared with 7.3% in Southern Living and 3.7% in 
Sunset. The recurring name for the region found in all 
issues of the magazine is "Heartland." Other names and 
terms used often are: North Country, North Woods Region and 
Northern Plains. In addition, most states which comprise 


the Midwest have well-known nicknames. Such names as The 
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Hoosier State, Cornhusker State, Dairy State and Prairie 
State are regularly used in Midwest Living. Descriptive 
names such as these enhance the importance of that part of 
the region as they distinguish it in the country. Both 
comparative representations and the use of alternate nick- 
names reveal that comparison is crucial to identity con- 
struction in Midwest Living. Many of the actual compari- 
sons and characteristics emphasized in the text draw on 
perceived attributes of Midwesterners that are rooted ina 
sense of strong moral values, community and simplicity. 

Such are the characteristics of nostalgic agrarianism. 
Southern Living’s relationships with other places 
include, like Sunset’s, many references to foreign cities or 

nations, and, like Midwest Living’s, many references to 
other regions and the country. The nature of those rela- 
tionships in this magazine, however, is completely differ- 
ent. 

While Southern Living identifies the South as a strong- 
ly identifiable region--as does Sunset for the West--the 
means by which it does this is not lack of references to 
other places within the country, but precisely because of 
those references. Many of the distinctions, both past and 
present, are framed within the context of the Civil War. 
References to other regions in this magazine are, in varying 
degrees, derogatory. A mild example is found in the April 


article "Newcomers View Our Old South" (p. 23), about a 
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couple who moved to Nashville, Tennessee from Los Angeles, 
California. According to the article, the couple spends 
time exploring their "newly adopted region." The thrust of 
the article is that the two have become true Southerners in 
this place that is "miles from Los Angeles in spirit." 
While the sub-text is left open, the implication is that the 
couple has found that the West Coast is not as friendly or 
interesting as the South. Another, more direct implication 
can be found in a reference to the Midwest. The December 
article "Our Traveling Christmas" (p. 84) is an account of 
one writer’s memories of Christmases in Alabama. The arti- 
cle begins, "When I was little, we lived in Ohio and Indi- 
ana, but my extremely Southern parents made sure we never 
spent a Christmas there." Again, implied is that another 
part of the country cannot compare with the South. 

The October issue contains an article that more bla- 
tantly ridicules the North. "Autumn ‘Dawg’ Days in Athens" 
(pp. 32-33) is about University of Georgia football. The 
author recounts a typical football Saturday in Athens, 
Georgia, spent with an unidentified ‘friend’ from the North. 
The football cheer, "Sic’'em dawgs," according to the arti- 
cle, confused the Northerner. "How do you explain the 
University of Georgia’s football cheer to someone who’s 
never been below the Mason-Dixon line? Here we were, walk- 
ing down Broad Street on a glorious autumn afternoon in 


Athens, and I was having to conjugate the verb ‘sic’." The 
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insider/outsider relationship that opens the article is 
referred to throughout, and finally at the end the unidenti- 
fied Northerner Still didn’t "get" it. Although the tone 
of the article is light, the implication is that Southerners 
are a closed group, a group with its own culture, vocabulary 
and sense of understanding. The Northerner (read "Yankee), 
while from the same country, is constructed as a cultural 
outsider. This article is a faint reminder of the South- 
ern/Northern historic split dating back to the Civil War. 

A contemporary reminder of regional difference, such as 
the one above, will not directly refer to the Civil War, but 
articles that deal with Southern history of any sort will 
definitely refer to the Civil War by name, as well as use 
the terms ‘antebellum,’ ‘Union,’ ‘Confederate’ and ’ Yankee’ 
as nouns and modifiers in many contexts. The Civil War, as 
Southern history or as contemporary phenomenon, is pervasive 
in Southern Living. A typical example of how it is used in 
historic context is found in the April special section on 
Kentucky. "Welcome to Kentucky" (pp. 2ks-11ks) is all about 
the 200th anniversary of Kentucky statehood. The article 
discusses the history of Kentucky, including restored his- 
toric buildings, horse farms, historic persons and, of 
course, an entire section on the Civil War. Many restored 
Civil War battlefields can be found in this state that, 
"more than any other...was divided by the Civil War." One 


battle in particular is re-created "every October during the 
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annual Perryville Battlefield Celebration" (p. 8ks). The 
War is a strong historical identifier for the region. 

So important is the Civil War to Southern Living con- - 
structions of the South, even an article about a foreign 
nation is completely framed by Civil War reminiscence. "The 
Confederate State of Bermuda" (April, pp. 32-34) is about 
contemporary St. George, a city in Bermuda that was, during 
the War, home to Confederate blockade-runners. In the 
article are many references to the War, and many historic 
reminders in St. George, including the Confederate Museum 
which portrays the story of Dr. Luke Blackburn, a — who 
eventually became governor of Kentucky. 

Dr. Blackburn...hatched a Civil War plot to spread 

deadly yellow fever to northern cities. He came to 

Bermuda, where an epidemic was raging, and gathered up 

blankets and clothing of victims to ship to the North, 

thinking they would contaminate anyone who touched 

them. (p. 34) 

Other reminders of that period are the antique-laden homes 
of "distinguished Bermuda families that played a part in 
Southern life." Words such as ‘Yankee,’ ‘Confederate’ and 
‘Dixie’ are included throughout the article. References to 
the Civil War, whether direct or veiled, not only identify 
the South, but also the North and the rest of the country. 
In this magazine the War lives on in the many references and 
contexts which play on that distinction, a distinction that 


is quintessentially Old South. 
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Comparative Representational Strategies 


In answer to Research Question Number 1--How are South- 
ern, Western and Midwestern identities constructed in South- 
ern Living, Sunset and Midwest Living magazines?--this 
chapter shows that all three consumer magazines construct 
regional identity through representations of nature and 
culture as well as through a strategy of defining relation- 
ships with other places outside the region. All are essen- 
tial components of regional distinction. The frequencies 
of, and contexts in which, these three distinct but inter- 
connected representational types are used differ among the 
magazines. 

Text and photographs are uniquely combined in the 
articles of each to reinforce Western, Southern and Midwest- 
ern ideals, all of which draw on contemporary reflections of 
regional heritage. The Western Frontier, Agrarian Midwest 
and Old South are mythic ideals ultimately reconstructed via 
combined representations in Sunset, Midwest Living and 
Southern Living, respectively. 

These historic ideals, or myths, of the vernacular 
regions are also shared perceptions of regionalism within 
the nation. Shared perceptions or regional images are deeply 
imbedded. Furthermore, they reflect both historic struggles 
and the contemporary means by which such struggles are 
displayed then disengaged when constructed for consumption. 


Implied in the unique constructions of regional identity in 
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the three magazines are tensions Buevecd the regions them- 
selves as well as between regions and nation. Implications 
of power struggles underly representations that define 
regional insiders and outsiders; such struggles are also 
implied in representations of race, class and gender groups 
which are part of these distinct identities. The medium of 
regional construction, consumer magazines, and the implied 
White readership are postmodern constructions of place and 
identity, constructions centered on commodification which 
implicate a consumer identity. Questions of power rela- 
tions and consumerism as they are reflected in these repre- 
sentations of regional identity are explored in the follow- 


ing Chapters Five and Six. 
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Chapter Four Endnotes 


a ie This description is true of the three magazines gener- 
ally. Sometimes, depending upon the season, certain depart- 
ments will appear nearer the front of the magazine, i.e., 
gardening articles in the spring. However, this description 
-of regional magazine lay-out remains fairly consistent for 
all three. 


2: For a discussion of deeper patterns of significance 
possible in conducting a structural analysis of photographs, 
see Michael S. Ball and Gregory W.H. Smith, Analyzing Visual 
Data, Qualitative Research Methods Series 24, Newbury Park, 
CA: Sage University Paper (1992). 


3 Mitchell describes the difference between text and 
images as historic. They are two different symbol systems 
whose meanings are dictated by context and by use. See 


W.J.T. Mitchell, Iconology: Image, Text, Ideology, Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press (1986), p. 69. 


4, Myth, to Roland Barthes, is a system of communication 
that evolves in history. Modes of mythic speech include 
texts, photography, cinema, sports, reporting, etc. See his 
essay, "Myth Today," in Mythologies, New York: Hill & Wang 
(1972), pp. 109-159. 


5: Textual representations here mean actual words ina 
given article that name physical features, i.e., "mountain, " 
"valley," "desert." Textual representations are contrasted 
with photographic representations, those same features as 
depicted in photographs within a given article. 


6. In fact, text and photographs are such different modes 
of representation that comparisons between the two, particu- 
larly in terms of sheer quantity, is difficult, if not 
useless. See Mitchell, pp. 47-159. See also David E. Nye’s 
discussion of the coded photograph, and his critique of 
Barthes’ argument about photography as non-coded imagery, in 
Image Worlds, Cambridge, MA: The MIT Press (1985), pp. 52- 
53% 


v4 Cultural geographers see place as the central object of 
analysis. The cultural components--the social activity, 
hierarchy and meanings circulating about and within a place- 
-are reflective of and reflecting that physical space. I 
argue that regional magazines regard physical place as the 
central as well, albeit as a marketing scheme. For current 
perspectives in cultural geography, see Robert David Sack’s 
Places of Consumption, Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Univer- 
Sity Press (1992) and James Duncan & David Ley (Eds.), 


Place/Culture/Representation, London: Routledge (1993). 
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8. Richard Hofstadter wrote extensively about the connec- 
tion between increased industrialization and the parallel 
collective nostalgia for a pre-industrial, agrarian life- 


Style. See The Age of Reform: From Bryan to FDR, New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf (1955), p.24. 


9. The coding instrument itself distinguishes between land 
and water that are represented as naturally occurring, and 
land and water bodies that are represented as privately 
owned or man-made to some extent. This distinction proved 
ineffective in the close textual analysis, when farms and 
gardens as natural landscapes proved significant as natural 
feature representations in two of the regions. 


10. See Patricia Limerick, The Legacy of Conquest: The 
Unbroken Past of the American West, New York: W.W. Norton & 
Co., Inc. (1987), p. 18; and Richard Slotkin, Gunfighter 


Nation: The Myth of the Frontier in Twenteith-Century Ameri- 
ca, New York: Atheneum (1992), p. 4. 


11. Turner first proposed his frontier thesis in a speech 
in Chicago in 1893. His thesis has been referred to by 
American historians since then to explain the European 
influence on U.S. development. A version of this speech, 
"The “ianificance of the Frontier in American History," is 


rep1 * *- Gary Colombo, Robert Cullen and Bonnie Lisle 
(Eds.,,  . iding America: Cultural Contexts for Critical 


Thinking acd Writing. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1989. 
12. Turner, p. 21 


13. The Western as a film and television genre has been 
around as long as both media have been in the United States. 
For a history of the Western as a media genre, see Rita 
Parks, The Western Hero in Film and Television: Mass Media 
Mythology. Ann Arbor, MI: UMI Research Press, 1982. A 
recent trend back to Westerns across the media is evident in 
the surge of new Hollywood films such as "Forgiven" and 
television shows such as "Dr. Quinn: Medicine Woman" and 
"Harts of the West." While several lay theories circulate 
to explain this renewed trend, the overriding impression is 
that the Western frontier is still a significant identifying 
representation in the national mind. 


14. See the discussion of New Age religion as it has been 
appropriated by liberal Whites in Catherine L. Albanese, 
Nature Religion in America: From the Algonkian Indians to 
the New Age, Chicago: The University of Chicago Press (199- 
0), p. 153. 
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15. Several media scholars have explored contemporary 
Native Americans in the mass media. The recent interest in 
Native customs is also reflected in the New Age mysticism 
embraced by non-Natives. A discussion of the implications 
of these phenomena in popular culture is found in Annette M. 
Taylor's "Television’s Native Americans: A Search for 
Identity," a paper presented at the 43rd Annual meeting 
of the International Communication Association, May, 1993, 
in Washington, D.C. 


16. Since farmland was not coded as part of the natural 
landscape here, it was lumped together with farming industry 
in the magazines. This initial way of categorizing accounts 
for relatively low frequencies here. 


17. The flood of 1993 was a national disaster, leaving 
homeless and literally "townless" many people throughout the 
Midwest. The flood was the subject of countless radio, 
television, newspaper and magazine articles and retrospect- 
ives in both 1993 and 1994. See The New York Times, July 
16-31, 1993. 


18. National Geographic (January, 1994, "The Great Flood of 
’93") , an issue devoted to the flood, dramatically por- 
trayed the Midwest and the flood in terms of how it devas- 
tated so many, but how Midwesterners hung together, helping 
each other and showing their concern about the welfare of 
all. Many of the photographs included in this feature 
included farms, small towns and even the inside of a church. 
The thrust of the feature is that the rivers were ona 
rampage, damaging everything in their path, leaving behind a 
trail of despair. 


19. See Hofstadter, p. 23, who uses the term Agrarian myth. 


See also Leo Marx, The Machine in the Garden: Technology and 
the Pastoral Ideal in America, London: Oxford Unviersity 
Press (1964), p. 3. | 


20. Texas is a state that appears as part of the region as 
constructed in both Sunset and Southern Living. As such, 
its Southerness is displayed in Southern Livng and its 
Westerness in Sunset. Because it exists on the physical and 
perceptual margins of either region, it is a swing state. 
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21. Dallas and Ft. Worth, Texas, in close proximity to each 
other, have traditionally distinguished themselves in terms 
of the regions to which they identify. Ft. Worth called 
itself the gateway to the Western Frontier while Dallas was 
considered the place where the East "peters out." A recent 
attempt by Dallas artists to change that image by erecting a 
sculpture of cattle and cowboys in dowtown became a court 
battle as Ft. Worth artists felt that depiction was histori- 
cally inaccurate. See "Dallas, Where East Ends, Casts Image 
as a Cowtown," The New York Times, January 17, 1994, p. Al. 


22. Leo Marx describes the aestheticization of nature in 
works of art that led to a changing perception of the land- 
scape. A garden as private, urban property is also an 
aestheticized form. See Marx, p. 88-89. 


23. See Steven Smith, Myth, Media and the Southern Mind, 
Fayetteville, AK: The University of Arkansas Press (1985). 


24. It is impossible to explain nature, let alone represent 
it, without using cultural means, including spoken and 
written language, and through technological reproducation in 
art work and, in this case, photography. As such, the 
cultural is never really separated from the natural, and the 
notion of nature becomes a cultural construction. For a 
discussion of capitalism’s reconstructions of nature, see 
Todd Gitlin, "Domesticating Nature" in Donald Lazere (Ed.), 


American Media and Mass Culture: Left Perspectives, pp. 139- 
144. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1987. 


25. John Corner and Sylvia Harvey call the practice of 
recasting traditional cultural forms to construct place 


images "heritage." See Enterprise and Heritage: Crosscur- 
rents of National Culture, London: Routledge (1991), p. 39. 


26. Ibid. 


27. While these numeric frequencies compare with those of 
other natural and cultural representations listed earlier, 
the fact that non-Whites can be counted in text and photos 
is more a testimony to their infrequency of appearance in 
comparison to the relative frequency of the appearance of 
Whites throughout. 
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28. In this case Midwest Living is imitating what it per- 
ceives to be authenticity by reifying it as a mass produced 
image, thus rendering it a part of material culture, which 
is, ironically, a culture rejected by the Amish people. For 
a discussion of the historic tension between imitation and 
authenticity in the United States, see Miles Orvell, The 
Real Thing: Imitation and Authenticity in American Culture, 
1880-1940, Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina 
Press (1989). 


29. Chapter Five includes a lengthy discussion of the 
ideological implications and various power relations operat- 
ing below the surface of regional constructions in these 
periodicals. 


30. The power relations and groups implicated, especially 
in the Western Frontier myth, are discussed more thoroughly 
in Chapter Five. 


31. Smith, p. 12. 


32. See John Urry’s discussion of the White tourist gaze in 


The Tourist Gaze: Leisure and Travel in Contemporary Societ- 
ies, London: Sage (1990), p. 142. 


33. This description stems from structural logic as a way 
to think about the meaning of place. Structuralism, the 
basis of semiology, grew out of the work of Ferdinand de 
Saussure. The notion of structural contrasts, defining by 
relationships, is the general principle used here to explain 
how geographic areas are defined by relationships outside of 
their natural/cultural boundaries. See Saussure’s seminal 


Course in General Linguistics, (Roy Harris, Trans.), La 
Salle, Illinois: Open Court, 1983. 


34. Marilyn Ferris Motz, "Introduction," Journal of Region- 
al Cultures, Volume 2, (1981), pp. 1-5. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


TENSION AND STRUGGLE IN REGIONAL REPRESENTATIONS 


Representational strategies employed in regional 
consumer magazines sustain and circulate regional meanings. 
Such meanings separate the South, West and Midwest as unique 
and meaningful for each magazine’s ideal readership. 
However, these meanings also reinforce patterned relations 
between groups, reifying their positions in the social 
hierarchy. While Chapter Four details unique regional 
identity constructions in the representational strategies of 
Southern Living, Midwest Living and Sunset magazines, 
Chapter Five explores the ideological implications of those 
representations. 

This chapter examines two types of ideological systems 
at work; one is centered on struggle, the other on tension. 
Specifically, it outlines race, class and gender struggles 
inherent in representations of regional identity. Regional 
representations draw on regional and national heritage; 
however, heritage is the provence of White patriarchy. 
Group struggles that marked the history of U.S. regions are 
obscured and retained in what Bhabha calls ‘systems of 
signification’ which reproduce the grand narrative of 
national development.’ Here it is reproduced specifically 


in the popular culture form of regional consumer magazines. 
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Chapter Five also explores the way in which unique regional 
identities reinforce tensions between regions and define the 
tension between regional and national identity. The 
politics of mediated regional representation, in fact, 
sustain national identity. However, as Hall contends, the 
mass media, through their signifying practices, do not 
merely reflect and sustain consensus--they actively produce 
consent.” Therefore, the struggles and tensions contained 
and negotiated in representation, and circulated in regional 
consumer magazines; work to define the discourse of 
regionalism within the nation. 

Extracting the ideological undergirdings of regional 
representations answers Research Questions #2 and #3, both 
of which are concerned with how ideological tensions are 
played out in regional pepvesentution. Specifically, 
Research Question #2 centers on group repressions underlying 
regional representation. Research Question #3 is concerned 
with tensions between regions and nation that are implied in 
these practices of representation, the hallmarks of regional 
distinction. The chapter culminates in a discussion of 
popular culture and U.S. national identity. 

Strategies of representation in Midwest Living, Sunset 
and Southern Living reinforce the United States Midwest, 
West and South as, first, physical territories with distinct 
histories. These histories include struggles; struggles 


give each region identity. Settlers moving across and 
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developing the Frontier West and Midwest faéed hardship 
brought on by the terrain and enemy attacks. Southerners 
fought to defend their properties and rights as well; their 
particular serugalies culminated in a fierce separatism that 
preceded the Civil War and exists still. Each of these 
three unique histories is preserved in the national memory 
and perpetuated in these magazines.? 

More importantly, each unique history as constructed 
here centers on power struggles between groups which 
resulted in oppression. The struggles of Native Americans 
and African Americans in particular, and the relegation of 
women to confining, secondary roles, were also a part of 
regional history, but a discussion of oppression is 
virtually left out of regional heritage as constructed here. 
Struggles, nevertheless, are retained in the foundation of 
regional signification. These popular representations of 
history preserve dominant heritage and naturalize 
contemporary race, class and gender subordination. 

Repression and subordination underscore each region’s 
identity and imply friction within the nation. Since, 
according to Schlesinger, means of identification name 
insiders and outsiders,‘ the historic struggles that 
identify each region have become the distinguishing elements 
separating regions one from another as they are | 
distinguished within the nation. Ultimately, however, 


distinct regions together are the nation. American national 
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identity--a set of ideals which emerged during, and relate 
to, the earlier days of national settlement--is built on 
group struggles and regional tensions which are continually 
perpetuated in representational practices. 

As identity formation is an ongoing process, 
representations do more than perpetuate those tensions; they 
are the substance of tension as they reproduce consensus. 

It will be illustrated here that regional representations 
create and sustain the discourse of U.S. national identity 
which converges in the modern ideals of freedom and 
individualism as well as morality and unity, ideals which 


ultimately rely on their opposites.$ 
Group Repressions 


Research Question #2 asks explicitly: What are the 
ideological implications of representations of regional 
identity? More specifically: What power relations, or group 
repressions, are implied in certain eupresentae ons, and in 
the overall representational strategies employed in these 
consumer magazines? The answer to that question requires, 
first, a close examination of events and conditions 
surrounding representations of the past which, as Robertson 
argues, are preserved and reconstituted in social production 
in service to the present.® Many annual festivals, projects 
and preservations featured in regional consumer magazines 


draw on past events, using them as either the focus of an 
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article or as a rhetorical device to introduce or frame 
another related topic. Therefore, examinations of articles 
on the contemporary region requires that one look closely at 
the present within the framework of the past which has been 
constructed as heritage.’ 

Power relations, specifically the repression of race or 
class groups which are implied in natural or cultural 
representations of regional heritage, are dealt with in 
three distinct ways; each magazine employs one or more of 
them. First, power relations may be obscured in 
representation. That is, a group may be included in an 
article about the region’s past, but not identified as 
dominated or repressed in any way, but included to enhance 
the tale of the principle White actors. For example, 
Midwest Living’s articles about festivals celebrating and 
reenacting settler life and native Indian culture do not 
include discussions of the actual physical domination of 
Natives by the settlers. Secondly, group repressions from 
the past may be explicitly acknowledged in the article, but 
smoothed over or left aside as an artifact, with no bearing 
on the present that merits further discussion. Finally, 
contemporary tensions which involve different race and class 
groups may be mentioned in an article, but the repressed 
race and/or class issues will be quickly passed over because 
affected groups are outside of the magazine’s editorial 


confines as well as its perceived ideal readership. 
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The phenomenon of group repression in the grand 
narrative of U.S. settlement is ongoing. It is manifest in 
current social inequities, some of which do make the pages © 
of regional magazines.* Race and class struggles, whether 
openly acknowledged as historic artifacts, muted, and/or 
erased, are present, but are naturalized in practices of 
representation. In popular culture vehicles such as 
regional ponaumee magazines, struggles of groups outside the 
perceived readership are stifled because ultimately these 
groups are not the ideal subjects of regional identity. 

The Problem of Heritage 

A strong sense of heritage is weaved throughout each 
magazine. The struggles of various groups reinforce 
regional heritage. As illustrated below, at times they are 
overtly acknowledged in the magazines, at others they are 
not. But they are always there. Corner and Harvey argue 
that the language of heritage has a definite racist 
dimension. It is about "white histories," and the 
"celebration of European civiliation." ® The essence of 
heritage in regional consumer magazines is the narrative of 
White settlement, the story of regional development retold 
in numerous, disjointed ways, throughout each magazine. 
Heritage, as a social production, is exclusive. As 
Robertson argues, real power rests with those who control 
the signs of styles and periods that are preserved in the 


present.’ The power to control representation in popular 
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culture, particularly regional consumer magazines, is 
contained in the lineage of White European settlers. 

| Those who possess heritage are those whose histories 
are told in the most complete way. They are described by 
their past as well as their present. Some groups may be 
included in stories about the past or the present, but they 
do not possess a heritage as defined here. These groups-- 
non-White races and the underclasses, sometimes one and the 
Same--are mentioned, but without depen: They are typically 
background players, extras who provide depth and color to 
the stories about White, European groups who were regional 
settlers. Non-Whites are typically represented as one- 
dimensional, single-characteristic groups serving the 
purposes of providing place names, traditions and/or 
artifacts from the past which are now available on display 
or for sale. Beyond that their stories are virtually left 
untold. Midwest Living, Southern Living and Sunset 
construct respective regional heritage through 
representation in a way that exclusively focuses on the 
White settlers they claim in their ancestry. 
Western Heritage 

The heritage of the West in Sunset magazine is relayed 

through the narrative of frontier settlement by those brave 
enough to travel the rugged terrain, reap the rewards of 
wealth from natural resources, and convert the people who 


were already living there. Native Americans already present 
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on the land being settled by Europeans are not given a 
heritage, per se. Rather, natives are included in articles 
about the past, and only as they specifically related to the 
efforts of White settlers. To illustrate, the heritage of 
Spanish and German settlers is recounted in two feature 
articles about preservation in California. Both "Big Sur 
Forever" (April, pp. 88-97) and "Mission Alert" (August, pp. 
64-71) describe contemporary efforts to retain Western 
heritage. While one article focuses on preservation of 
nature threatened by contemporary culture, the other focuses 
on preservation of historic culture threatened by nature. 
Nevertheless, both are about places in the West once the 
domain of native tribes. 

The feature article "Big Sur Forever" is about a 
coastal area. in northern California that has been preserved 
by residents as a rugged, wild natural landscape. This 
article is indicative of the way in which certain groups are 
obscured in representations of the past. It is about 
heritage of the land from the perspective of the earliest 
White settlers. In several parts of the article the author 
compares the land with metaphysical phenomena, spirituality 
and aura. That feeling about the land, according to the 
text, is shared by residents, many of whose roots can be 
traced to early settlers. One contemporary residents of Big 
Sur, Esther Ewoldsen, is the granddaughter of "Big Sur’s 


first permanent European settlers" who came from Germany in 
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1869. Esther’s husband, Hans, also worked his Way over to 
this "demi-Eden" from Germany in the 1920s. The article 
describes how difficult it was for the settlers to make 
their way that far West, then to eke out a living in such a 
wild place. All of them, however, believed the natural 
surroundings were worth the effort, and, according to the 
article, they still do. 

While this article refers many times to European groups 
who first settled the land, the native tribes of Esselen 
Indians are mentioned once, much later, as if they didn’t 
count as a people who had already been thriving there, and 
as if settling the land were something possible only for | 
transplanted European cultures. The Esselen are mentioned 
in conjunction with a description of the Esalen Institute 
which is located in Big Sur, founded in the early 1960s by 
two White men." The reference to Esselen Indians is brief, 
in a seneence about the 30th anniversary of the Institute, 
"the center for personal growth that for better or worse has 
come to symbolize the promises...of Big Sur." At the 
Institute "Esselen Indian middens can still be found." On 
the surface this reference to the Esselen seems rather 
benign, a closer look at it is quite revealing. As a midden 
is a refuse heap,” to refer to the native tribe via their 
waste, especially as their only reference in the entire 


article, is incomplete at best. The implication of this 
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sentence as a contemporary manifestation of the ideology of 
the White settlement narrative is clear. 

The name of the Institute itself is derived from the 
Indian tribe, as is the healing method. The spirituality 
offered by the Esalen Institute is related to a perceived 
power in nature, a perception of the land borrowed from the 
native tribe, the Institute’s namesake. The popular generic 
term for varied strains of this kind of native "nature 
religion" is New Age." But it is new only for those of 

European or non-Native American descent whose ancestors 
@idn’t formally practice it centuries earlier. It is not 
new for the original land dwellers, those portrayed without 
heritage. In this article the natives are mentioned, but 
without credit and without explanation. A part of their 
culture was appropriated, as was their name. Nothing more, 
where this article is concerned, is left. 

"Mission Alert," another feature article, is also 
about preservation, but here it is the preservation of man- 
made artifacts, specifically the adobe missions long ago 
introduced and run by Spanish missionary padres. These 
delicate, deteriorating structures are currently threatened 
by natural disaster, especially earthquakes. The missions 
are located throughout the West, and particularly in 
southern California. The missions, like Big Sur, are an 
important part of Western heritage. In fact, education 


about Spanish missions is mandated by the state. For, 
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according to the author, "like everyone who went to public 
school in California, I studied missions in the fourth 
grade." The article acknowledges the plight of the natives, 
but dismisses it as an historic relic. Native Americans had 
a stake in the development of missions which were at the 
time more than places of religious conversion. One 
restored mission, San Juan Capistrano, is a 10 1/2-acre site 
with restored "soldiers’ barracks, padres’ living quarters, 
and industrial center (tallow ovens, tanning area, 
furnaces)." Some other missions, like San Antonio de Padua 
also produced flour and wine. The Native Americans who were 
part of this development were enslaved by the padres and 
Spanish soldiers and put to work both building the 
structures then laboring in the supplemental Mission 
industries. Hence the current protest of the preservation 
effort by Native Americans who recognize the historic system 
of "forced labor, physical abuse, and what amounted to 
genocide-by-disease for many tribes." For Natives, slavery 
encompassed more than physical labor; it included forced 
acceptance of a religious ideology as well. The capture was 
complete. 

The issue of Native American enslavement, while it is 
raised in the article, is not the focus of the article, and 
the preservation effort is quickly justified by those who 
argue that the story of tragedy could not be told without 


preservation. That justification is echoed in closing 
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remarks by the author who contends that "a story as rich and 
tragic and unresolved as most history, informs much of the 
preservationist effort". Taken for granted, however, is the 
fact that the preservationists are White. 

Indeed, in both of these articles the underlying 
assumption is that preservation benefits, and preserves, the 
story of White settlement as the official version of the 
history of the region. In "Big Sur Forever" that assumption 
is explicit in the story about the heritage of European 
settlers. It is also evident in the photographs 
accompanying the article. In the few photographs that 
actually include them, people are White. In "Mission 
Alert" more of the photographs include people, and all of 
them are White. The implication in both articles is that 
ancestry is traced through the lineage of only one race. 

The stories about people from the past are made complete 
when they include people from the present, those who 
descended from early White settlers. They are the ones most 
interested in preserving these artifacts from the past. 
Including Native Americans in the story--not in the 
photographs--is not so much an afterthought as an 
obligation. Perhaps it is a way in which to add romance and 
a sense of struggle, the dramatic and dangerous sompenent: 
to the story.“ However, Native Americans who are included 
in the stories are not allowed their own complete history. 


Therefore, in this magazine are represented without heritage. 
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While conflict in "Mission Alert" is made explicit in 
the present, other articles in Sunset are about conflict 
from the past which has been obscured in the present. 
Historic conflicts that involve other racial groups are 
preserved and embodied in structures that represent events 
from the past, but are used today as landmarks for tourism 
and celebration. Specifically, two short items in the 
December issue illustrate how past conflict can be turned 
into markers for the Christmas season. "The Alamo City 
Lights Up" (pp. 9-10) and "Make a Holiday Getaway With an 
Antebellum Flavor" (p. 10) are both brief articles about 
places in Texas where one can see Christmas lights ina 
historic setting. 

The Alamo article includes a photograph of the famous 
Alamo facade "bathed in golden light at night" from the 
official city tree in Alamo Plaza. In the photo the tree is 
in the foreground, situated to the right of the famous fort. 
The Alamo facade, of course, represents the bloody battle 
for Texas fought between the U.S. and Mexico. The U.S. lost 
the battle, and the fort stands as a reminder of that loss. 
In this article the fort is a part of the Christmas 
celebration, but the memory of the battle it is supposed to 
represent is not mentioned. 

On that very same page is an article about a town in 
the northeast corner of Texas "brimming with antebellum 


nostalgia." As discussed earlier, the "swing" state of 
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Texas is often represented as having many typically Southern 
characteristics. Jefferson, Texas, was, according to the 
article, the hub of cotton plantations and commerce during 
the mid-1800s. Today visitors come to visit the antebellum 
houses and antique shops in Jefferson, especially during 
Christmas. Each Christmas the town features a Candlelight 
Tour in which Victorian houses glow with the light from 
hundreds of candles while guides dressed in period costume 
greet visitors. The missing element in this article is 
| Black slavery, the labor behind the success of cotton 
plantations in the mid-1800s. The words ‘antebellum’ and 
‘plantation’ here signify the repression of an entire race. 
The wealth made possible by slave labor afforded the 
beautiful, upper-class Victorian homes that are still 
standing, decorated for visitors at Christmastime. 

In both articles historic struggles, in battle and in 
forced labor, lurk behind the featured architectural 
structures. The structures are represented in the magazine 
in the context of tourism and the celebration of a 
(supposedly) religious holiday. Present-day contexts of 
these structures, the fort and the mansions, all but erase 
whatever they meant in the past. The fact that they appear 
together on the same page is indicative of the way historic 
events meld together in these regional magazines in the 


overall representation of heritage. Appropriate 
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representative markers may be mixed and matched for the 
occasion or the season. 

Heritage of the Frontier West--as conveyed in 
representations such as cowboy, Native and specifically 
chosen battles, whatever the context of their portrayal--is 
not just the narrative of White settlement, but of White 
patriarchy. Representations culled from the past are male 
or describe the domain of men. The "Mission Alert" article 
focuses on Spanish padres. An article about Coloma, 
California (April, pp. 34-39) frames contemporary Coloma 
within the perspective of its Gold Rush past. Gold Seekers 
were primarily men. The article "Cowboys Then and Now...and 
in Hologram" (April, p. 15) describes the diversity of the 
cowboy in Western history, explaining that Native Americans 
and African Americans also worked as cowboys, and 
representations of all of them can be found in the museum of 
the Cattlemen’s Heritage Museum. All are male. The battles 
and clashes between Whites and Natives that also dot the 
historic landscape of Western settlement, and are 
represented in Sunset are, for the most part, male events. 
The contribution of females has been slighted in history. 
Those same dominant representations which converge in the 
Western Frontier ideal in Sunset magazine retain the 
gendered discourse of Western heritage. 

Other articles in Sunset obscure present-day race and 


class struggles. In the special section on college towns in 
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the October issue, two of the articles hint at a concern 
over lack of diversity on some college campuses. In the 
University of Colorado article (pp. 88-89), professor 
Patricia Limerick is quoted as saying Boulder is "too 
expensive to be ethnically diverse--I have to go to Denver 
just to remember who else is on the planet." In the Cal 
State, Chico article (pp. 90-91), "Senior Rick Callender, 
who is Black, laments the homogeneity of the university. 
‘We're far away from any big city, and it can be hard for 
minority students to feel comfortable here,’ he says." Both 
of these quotes imply a host of economic and educational 
disparities, and of social problems felt most severely by 
the urban minority underclass. None of these issues is 
meant to be discussed further in these articles which are 
foremost about the best places in the West to attend 
college. Neither article includes non-Whites in 
accompanying photographs. One is left to wonder why the 
quotes are included at all.’ Race and class issues in 
Sunset magazine, however, are not always completely 
_ circumscribed. 

While not attempting to deal with them in any 
substantive way, the magazine occasionally directly refers 
to racial tensions, as evidenced in "Mission Alert." But 
that was an historic event. A recent event in the West that 


wasn’t left untouched in any other mass medium was also 
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addressed here in a way typical of the style of a regional | 
consumer magazine. 

Two articles that focused on Los Angeles, one in the 
April issues and one in the October issue, are rare 
ast ances in which urban areas appear on the pages of 
Sunset. Both are suggestive of tension, one much more 
blatantly than the other. "Special Tours of Los Angeles" 
(April, pp. 44-45) describes unique tours one can take in 
this "city of extremes." The insomniac’s tour of early 
morning Los Angeles includes a trip to various busy morning 
stops, where "Along the way, you’1ll pass through some 
neighborhoods that, frankly, reveal the city’s underbelly." 
The article does not mention exactly which neighborhoods 
comprise this underbelly, but the sentence suggests they 
might include some of the rougher Black or Hispanic areas, 
maybe even South Central L.A. Of course, the April issue of 
Sunset came out before the 1992 riots which followed the 
Rodney King verdict.’ The October issue, on the other hand, 
was post-riot, and included a reference in the Open House 
(letters to the editor) section. One reader wrote in to 
congratulate two groups, one African American and the other 
Filipino-American, who went ahead with their Arts and 
Culture festivals despite the aftermath of the riots. These 
festivals were, suggests the writer, an allay to heal the 
city. While the Special Tours article included a veiled, 


even euphemistic, reference to urban decay, the letter from 
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the reader referred to its effects. Neither considered the 
underlying problems head on. | 

There isa connection between the Tours article and the 
one about the allay to a riot-torn city. Specifically, it 
is the underlying attitude. An interesting Pextuve of the 
article about L.A. tours is the fact that it offers readers 
a way to see its "underbelly," suggesting that it isa 
neighborhood beneath the magazine’s readership. It is the 
type of place one might wish to glimpse, but only from the 
safety of a rented tour vehicle. The implication is that 
those who comprise the underbelly are not us, they are the 
"other" who make up the underclass. They are certainly not 
descendant from the early pioneers who bravely settled the 
frontier. Implied in the letter to the editor is that the 
underclass African-Americans and Filipino-Americans who 
actually reside in these strange areas, whose lives are 
constantly threatened by impending violence, are obligated 
themselves to bring peace. The reader’s letter suggests 
that this is where the healing should take place. In fact 
real healing would come through adequate employment, 
housing, and equal educational opportunity." However, such 
enormous changes needed to bring about a solution to social 
inequities require far more complex discussion, planning and 
action than can be achieved simply by holding cultural 
festivals. The conclusion drawn after comparing both 


articles is that once the neighborhood residents make the 
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underbelly safe again, those of "us" who would like to, may 
peek in without feeling the threat of physical harm. 

Urban areas do not fit neatly into constructions of a 
Western Frontier,’ and it is no wonder references to the 
city of Los Angeles are negatively skewed. The message here 
is that residing in the contemporary urban landscapes, those 
places in opposition to the rugged natural West, are race 
and class groups on the margins of the real West, and 
altogether outside of the magazine’s mainstream readership. 

The ideological representations of the West in Sunset 
spring from the Frontier myth--essentially the narrative of 
White European settlement--and it counterpart, the myth of 
Manifest Destiny.** Both are essential to Western heritage, 
and rely particularly on the race and class representations 
offered here. In Sunset they converge in the urban 
underclass. The historic struggles of Natives as their 
lands were overtaken by White settlers and the contemporary 
struggles of non-White groups dealing with political and 
social inequities are comparably dealt with in this 
magazine. In Sunset the non-White economic underclasses do 
not comprise the ideal bearers of Western identity, yet they 
are included in the magazine because they contribute to the 


identity construction of those who do. 
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Midwestern Heritage 

Midwest Living magazine also draws on the dominant 
White settlement narrative to construct Midwestern identity. 
And like Western heritage, Midwestern heritage relies on 
group repression. Unlike Sunset, however, Midwest Living 
does not overtly acknowledge group struggles, past or 
present. For the most part, racial oppression of Native 
Americans during prairie settlement remains obscured in 
nostalgic images of the past, recreations of the agrarian 
mythic ideal revisted throughout the magazine. The emphasis 
on emerging agrarianism, essentially the narrative of 
prairie conversion to farmland for various hard-working 
immigrant groups, virtually erases Native Americans from the 
pages of the magazine except as artifacts which enhance the 
story. The actual defeat of praire tribes such as the 
Sioux, who were herded away from precious potential: farm and 
railroad lands and placed in government-mandated 
reservations, is too thickly overlaid by nostalgic Americana 
to be recognized.*4 Like the heritage of the West, Midwest 
heritage is traced back to waves of European immigrants 
whose lives centered on farming and whose work ethic and 
values are perceived to have shaped the land and the 
contemporary identity of the Midwestern United States.” 
Natives whose ways of living were completely disrupted as 
they were driven from the land are nearly extinct cultures, 


and particularly so in Midwest Living magazine. 
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The magazine represents Native Americans as historic 
peoples from the past. They are included in articles about 
recreations of settler days. Many describe region-wide 
reenactments which include settlers and Native Americans 
together. Historic rituals and activities are brought back 
to life in contemporary festival form. In the April issue, 
"Redbud Trail Rendezvous" (p. 30) describes a festival in 
Indiana where one can "Watch broom-makers and quilters and 
learn to dance to the beat of the Indian drum at this pre- 
1840s gathering of fur traders and Indians." In the October 
issue, "Indian Trails Festival" (p. 20) invites readers to 
"Powwow with the Cherokees, Sioux and settlers at their 
camps along the White River." In these two articles readers 
are invited to take part in rituals of the past, when White 
and Native cultures were in contact with each other, but 
before White culture completely took over. No doubt the 
reenactment is peaceful; it doesn’t dwell on the incidents 
of violence that occurred in the clashes between Natives and 
settlers.~ The April article, "Mississippi River Valley 
Scenic Drive" (p. 37), describes a 131-mile Puy route in 
Missouri where one can "discover German settlements, Trail 
of Tears State Park, Civil War and Indian encampments and 
historic neighborhoods." Here is a collage of historic 
places and conflicts, strung together in such a way that 
suggests each is as relevant as, and interchangeable with, 


the next. For the ideal reader of this magazine all of 
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these places equally reinforce identification with the 
pegiom. 

Each of the articles above is a typical example of 
those printed in the front Heartland Happenings section of 
the magazine. All three articles are examples of the way 
in which representations of Natives are included to enhance 
the recreation of settler days. Natives are part of the 
festivals included here, though in two articles they are 
represented only by cultural artifacts, namely drums and 
encampments. In the third they are featured performers as 
they recreate a Native ritual. While in this third article 
the tribes are individually named, Cherokee and Sioux are 
mentioned only in conjunction with settlers. Natives and 
settlers peacefully reenact a ritual together. These three 
articles illustrate the way the White settlement narrative 
is reconstituted in Midwest Living magazine. Natives adda 
colorful, romantic component to depictions of the past, but 
are denied a full representation of their own heritage, 
separate From the settlers, and certainly without a full 
description of their literal fight for cultural survival. 

Even articles that give a fuller account of Natives in 
the Midwestern past do not allow them control of their own 
story. In the August issue, the article, "South Dakota 
Antiques Haven" (p. 110), describes "historic" Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota, and its host of antique shops containing a 


"rich collection of Scandinavian and German furnishings and 
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accessories that belonged to the state’s first settlers." 
The article goes on to explain that at one antique shop, the 
owner, Reba Donahue, "weaves stories about the days when the 
Sioux ruled the prairies and South Dakota became part of the 
U.S. by way of the Louisiana Purchase." Here the reader is 
given yet another glimpse of Sioux history, albeit a short 
and ideologically loaded one. This one sentence which names 
the Sioux actually distorts the events leading to the loss 
of land they had occupied for generations,“ while at the 
same time reinforcing a "common sense" perspective on land 
ownership. In other words, to say that the Sioux ruled the 
prairie is to describe their habitation from a perspective 
that conceives of the land as territory to be dominated, a 
perspective not shared by the Sioux who at that time lived 
harmoniously with the land.* Those who would indeed 
dominate the landscape after Sioux "rule" were the White 
farmer/settlers. It was they who divided the land and used 
it as negotiable currency, a bulk purchase to be cordoned 
off into smaller parcels for the purpose of cultivating and 
developing. The land became, for the settlers, and by 
political mandate, White-controlled territory. The 
ideological common sense, passed down as heritage, is that 
when the time came for the land that is now South Dakota to 
become part of the United States territory, the Sioux no 
longer belonged there. It was their time to go. The 


references in the magazine to festivals that reenact stories 
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about Natives on the prairie before the conversion of the 
land, from a place for hunting and gathering to a 
politically defined territory suitable for economic 
pursuits, reflects a naturalized narrative of a sequence of 
events that reinforces the Midwestern agarian myth, the 
defining moment in the nostalgic Midwest. These references 
also reflect a perspective on the land that embodies both a 
Capitalist and religious ethos. In other words, as 
discussed in Chapter Four, the land in Midwest Living is 
portrayed as non-threatening and utilitarian, synonymous 
with simplicity. These virtues coincide with the religious 
and work ethics of Europeans who settled and farmed the 
Midwestern prairie. The name "Heartland" appropriately 
captures the spiritually disciplined nature of Midwestern 
heritage. No Midwestern group more fully embodies the 
perceived moral virtues and religous discipline of those 
first White settlers on the Heartland than the contemporary 
Amish. | 

| In the April issue, the feature article "Amish 
Sojourns" (pp. 87-93) describes in great detail the 
lifestyle of a religious agricultural community descendent 
primarily from German and Swiss settlers. The Amish have 
for generations led simple, quiet lives in small farming 
communities scattered throughout the Midwest .6 While the 
Amish in Midwest Living are constructed as "other," outside 


the mainstream readership, they have heritage status 
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because, as the Midwestern nostalgic ideal, they are 
Midwestern heritage. 

In this feature article, photographs and text together 
construct a tourist’s view of the Amish communities near 
Elkhart, Indiana, and in Holmes County, Ohio. The 
tourist/reader is offered a look at the past through the 
present-day lives of a cloistered group whose labor, 
relationship to the land, strict religious principles and 
gender roles are easily definable, old-fashioned by 
| contemporary standards, and in sharp contrast with the rest 
of contemporary society. 

Amish men and women generally follow a strict code of 
dress, employ unique vehicles in their labor, keep 
immaculate farms and create beautiful handworks. Perhaps it 
is because there are so many visual identifying markers in 
the community that photographs deaeisy dominate text in this 
article. Each page includes a 1 1/2 or 2 page sicdeuE photo 
spread--with insets--depicting farmland, horse and buggy, 
crops, quilts and the Amish themselves. The opening 
sentence sets the tone as it describes a nostalgic rural 
landscape. 

The countryview Inn perches on a quiet hillside in © 

Holmes County, Ohio. From the wide front porch, guests 

survey a patchwork of fields and meadows spread across 

the valley below. Shiny black buggies headed for the 

Amish village of Charm bounce along the blacktop ribbon 

that twists and dips into the distance. Amish from 


Switzerland and Germany...settled this rolling section 
of north-central Ohio more than a century ago. (p. 88) 
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Certainly nostalgia and the importance of the land are 
apparent in the opening text. Nostalgic depictions of land 
and labor are also featured in the article’s photographs. 

Each large photograph features farm life. The first 
depicts a working windmill situated next to a dirt road on 
which one Amish farmer on horseback, pulling a wooden 
trailer with provisions, passes another on foot coming from 
the other direction. The second two-page spread is a wide- 
angie shot featuring a neat white farm in the background, 
green fields and trees surrounding it, and a winding dirt 
road in the foreground on which a trail of Amish, on foot 
and in buggies, dressed in their Sunday black and whites 
approach the house for church services. The photographs on 
the last pages feature: a barn-raising where all the men 
work to build the barn and the women and children watch from 
afar; a hore-drawn hay wagon full of fresh bales; anda 
farmer in his golden field harvesting straw with the help of 
his team of four work horses. All of these outdoor 
photographs are shot in such a way that they capture the 
simplicity with which the Amish use the land. In each shot 
the sun is shining, Amish are smiling and men and women are 
performing in their proper roles. 

The "good old days" captured in this article include 
traditional gender roles that are a part of Amish life. In 
the text and the photographs here, the places of men and 


women are clearly defined. A passage early in the article 
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defines the sexual division of labor as it has always been 
in place in this community. 
Several generations share rambling farmhouses. Skills 
such as quilting with neat, tiny stitches or plowing a 
straight furrow pass from mother to daughter and from 
father to son. (p. 88) 
The skills learned by, and assigned to, men and women are 
not questioned, but merely defined in the context of an 
entire traditional way of life. Photos accompanying the 
article reinforce gender-specific labor. Several photos 
which depict horse and buggy show male drivers; the farmer 
in the field is a man. Women in accompanying photos are 
shot next to food or with their children and husbands. They 
are not portrayed engaging in physical labor, but appear in 
the context of family and domesticity. The barnraising 
photo portrays men building the structure; women included in 
the photo watch from afar. Their role in this event is 
defined in the caption which explains, "Amish wives and 
daughters prepare a Pease for the workers." Female labor is 
not regarded; women are not called workers here because 
their work is constant and invisible, as Hoschchild argques.”’ 
Repression of the female gender by representing women who do 
not act, is obscured repression because it is offered as a 
remnant of a traditional lifestyle, yet one that is held in 


high esteem. 
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The Amish, in this article and in others which include 
references to them or to their culture, are constructed as 
"other." In some ways their representation as a group is 
comparable to the way in which Native Americans are 
represented, except that the Amish are afforded a complete 
heritage. In other words, in many of the articles in the 
Heartland Happenings section, the Amish are represented only 
through reference to their quilts or baked goods, usually 
for sale to those who want a "taste" of their culture. 
Their culture becomes commodified when it is reduced to the 
' gale of handmade goods, and the laborers, the actual Amish 
themselves, remain otherwise absent. But in the the "Amish 
Sojourns" areieie: they are depicted in three-dimensional 
view, with references made to their ancestors, their 
feelings about the world surrounding them, their religious 
faith and the full scope of activities that make up their 
daily lives. No other group outside of the ideal readership 
is given such detail. The article concludes with a 
description of the new high tech Menno-hof Visitors’ Center 
(depicting both Amish and Mennonite heritage) which offers 
visitors a recreation of Amish life, a "Disneyfied"* way to 


experience their heritage: 
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State-of-the-art exhibits illustrates the origins of 

the Amish and Mennonite faiths...You can walk into a 

model dungeon, like the ones where early converts to 

both faiths suffered for their beliefs. Then, step 
onto the deck of a small-scale replica of the 17th- 
century sailing ships that brought members of both 
sects to the New World. In the tornado room..the floor 
shifts and the wind screams. You'll feel like you’re 

caught in a genuine Midwest twister. (p. 164) 

The exhibits are for tourists who are also Midwest 
Living readers, to give them a way in which to experience 
another era through late Twentieth Century technology. This 
sort of display bridges the gap between the Amish and other 
Midwesterners who purport to share their values, if not 
their actual lifestyle. The values represented by the Amish 
and the Mennonite groups are also carried over into other 
contemporary descriptions of the Midwest. 

The ethos of simplicity, community and hard work, 
literally embodied in the Amish and Mennonites, are 
reinforced elsewhere in Midwest Living. The Hometown Pride 
feature article in the October issue (pp. 27-38) opens with 
a tribute to the Midwest where "the can-do spirit that 
helped pioneers settle the Heartland, along with a 
committment to helping one another, remains as strong as 
ever." The feature contains several separate articles about 
towns throughout the Midwest which have been included 
because of their successful attempts at restoration, 


economic revitalization and clean-up projects. In this 


feature the magazine acknowledges economic discomfort in 
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parts of the region, but emphasizes the fact that, because 
Midwesterners are so hearty, they are able to tough it out. 

The values of simplicity and heartiness woven 
throughout the ingame ultimately reinforce the agrarian 
myth, and parallel the narrative of territorial development 
of Midwestern land. This notion of development in time and 
place is similar to older anthropological theories which 
conceived of cultures from a Darwinian perspective, passing 
through various evolutionary stages.” In these consumer 
magazines, the Midwest, as well as the West and the South, 
are contradictorily represented, as both progressive and 
nostalgic. The magazines "freeze" a stage in development 
and make it an ideal, while retaining the notion of 
progress, a notion which is rooted in reaction to 
industrialization as well as racism and repression.” This 
contradictory notion is the ideological discourse which 
reinforces White settlement. It is evident in the implied 
relations between Whites and Natives in Sunset and Midwest 
Living, but is not absent from Southern Living. Southern 
Living'’s narrative of Southern heritage includes different 
repressions. 

Southern Heritage 

The South, constructed as a physical territory with its 
own unique cultural history and stages of development, is 
the central theme of Southern Living. The narrative of 


Southern heritage as it is retold in the magazine 
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continually refers to the historic defining moment of 
Southern distinction--the Nineteenth Century antebellum and 
Civil War period. This period has been captured and 
promoted as the identity marker for the physical and 
cultural South. The way in which it is referred to and 
represented in Southern Living obscures the race and class 
issues which ultimately determined the South’s fight for 
secession. In this magazine, notions of Old South and New 
South are aligned with that same identifying period, and 
articles about both the historic and contemporary South 
include representations that leave out group struggles and 
retain the romance of Southern glory days for those whose 
ancestors identified with the genteel life or who wish to 
identify with that life themselves. In Southern Living, as 
in Midwest Living and Sunset, the narrative of regional 
heritage continuously defines an ideal White readership as 
the bearers of regional identity. | 

The era and the people of importance for Southern 
identity are subtly defined in most articles, but overtly 
identified in one article about an antique museum in 
Houston, Texas. "Bayou Bend Comes to Tenneco" (Oct., p. 28) 
describes the Tenneco museum which contains masterpieces of 
the past from that area. It features "some 200 works of art 
dating from the Pilgrim era to the end of the Civil War." 
Implied in this particular choice of dates is that the 


Pilgrims began and the Civil War ended a significant piece 
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of the past for America in general, and the South in 
particular. The article also distinguishes who the curators 
éenaider fmerieans. The collection of American furniture, 
paintings and silver, according to the article, are there so 
"Everyone from children to senior citizens can see how their 
counterparts 100 and 200 years ago lived, what they bought, 
and what was most important in their lives." One photograph 
accompanying the text is a close-up shot of an 18th century 
Silver coffeepot; the other depicts a White couple 
scrutinizing a landscape oil painting hanging in a gilt 
frame above a Victorian sofa. Those who lived during that 
period and owned fine furniture, artworks and silver were 
wealthy White Southerners; their contemporary counterparts 
are much the same. 

Furniture and living accouterments used by groups not 
represented here are not typically displayed in museums, 
neither are they called antiques. Native Americans, 
Hispanics and African Americans also lived in that area 
during that same time frame. But their cultures are 
displayed as artifacts, or folk art, in less distinguished 
settings, and without the interest of investors. The 
article closes with a comment by one of the curators who 
speaks to the perceived cultural and monetary value of this 
period of historic White culture. "This exhibit takes away 
the mystique of antiques," she says. "You wouldn’t believe 


how many stockbrokers we get in here." 
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Most articles about Southern history do not overtly 
define the exact era of distinction, but rather describe 
specific events or structures that can be identified with 
it, thus reinforcing the importance of the time period. Two 
special sections in the April issue, one about Louisiana and 
one about Kentucky, offer readers abstracts of Southern 
states and the heritage that makes them unique. In both 
articles the Southern era is represented without mentioning 
slavery, the underlying repressive condition of an entire 
race implied in representations chosen to depict that time. 

"Summertime...and the Living is Easy in Louisiana" (pp. 
23-28) includes a section on plantations. The area around 
Baton Rouge, called Plantation Country, contains numerous 
plantation homes open for daily tours where visitors can 
witness a "bygone era." In addition, "On a plantation tour 
you are likely to hear unforgettable tales of Civil War 
battles that were fought along the Mississippi, or spine 
tingling hair raising stories of ghosts who still haunt the 
plantation." The article goes on to describe the area north 
of Baton Rouge, the Felicianas, which are "small, quaint 
English settlements featuring historic homes, churches and 
cemeteries that serve as reminders of the antebellum past." 
It is evident in this special section that the antebellum 
era, when plantations were actually up and running, is an 


important identifying feature of Louisiana. The plantation 
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workers, enslaved African Americans, are here erased from 
Louisiana’s heritage. 

Likewise, the special section, "Welcome to Kentucky" 
(pp. 2ks-11ks), in that same issue, includes a sub-section 
that features the Civil War. According to the text, 
Kentucky was divided during the Civil War, and several 
important Civil War battles were waged there. the 
Perryville Battlefield "is re-created every October during 
the annual Perryville Battlefield Celebration." Without 
mentioning the conditions surrounding the War, and which 
Side won that particular battle, the article makes it clear 
that it was a significant part of Kentucky’s history. The 
fact that it happened is enough of a reference here. By not 
describing slavery in the text, or even including African 
Americans in any of the accompanying photos, the special 
section on Kentucky gives a superficial gloss of the 
State’s heritage which completely obscures racial struggles 
of the past. 

In these special sections the antebellum and Civil War 
past are prominent features of Southern heritage, though 
present-day Louisiana and Kentucky are also included. 
However, in each the past frames discussion of the present. 
Other articles in Southern Living also include various 
references to that particular identifying era, but in a less 


concentrated way. 
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The magazine contains articles in which there is not a 
distinct section specifically defining the distinguishing 
era, rather, references to it are sprinkled randomly 
throughout. For example, the October issue article, "An SOS 
for Outdoor Sculpture" (pp. 84-86) describes a recent 
volunteer effort to restore neglected outdoor sculptures 
throughout the South. Many of the sculptures listed 
represent people and events connected to the Civil War. The 
text states that "about an equal number of Confederate and 
Union monuments arise in towns throughout the state," 
including statues of Abraham Lincoln and Stonewall Jackson. 
In 1926 the Peace Monument was built in commemmoration of 
the Civil War Battle of Nashville and has recently been 
moved to the actual battlefield site. "A Dozen Richmond 
Discoveries" (April, pp. 28-30) assumes the Civil War is a 
reason to visit the city. The article opens with the 
sentence, "So you’ve seen the Faberge eggs and visited the 
White House of the Contederacy." It goes on to describe 
various historic and contemporary landmarks and activities 
available within the city. One landmark on the list is the 
Confederate Air Tour which allows visitors to "Soar over 
Richmond or Petersburg battlefields for a 50-minute look at 
Civil War strategy and topography." It includes a tour of 
the Museum of the Confederacy as well. The Civil War is 
interspersed throughout the magazine in this way, always 


within the context of battle heroism and must-see tourist 
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sites. Another article doesn’t discuss the Civil War, but 
includes an off-hand reference to the antebellum period. In 
an article about home design: "Toile For any Room" (Oct., 
pp. 70-71) describes this English printing technique popular 
in the Old South. "The toile rage reached the American 
South, where great antebellum homes sported motifs featuring 
nature and mythology." Here again is an example of the way 
the defining era makes its way into articles of any sort in 
Southern Living magazine. 

The magazine’s constant references to one 
distinguishing period of history as the hallmark of Southern 
heritage may, on the surface, appear benign. They are 
offered to the readership as tradition, but they are only 
partial; tradition is told in such a way that the full 
historic context is missing. 

Outside the confines of this magazine a debate is 
raging over the use of certain symbols of Southern heritage, 
similar to those discussed here. Not everyone, least of all 
contemporary Af¢ican-Americans, recognize neutrality in 
these representations. In July, 1993, Illinois Senator 
Carol Mosely Braun spoke out against the Senate’s 
reinstating a design patent for a logo used by the Daughters 
of the Confederacy.*! The logo included the flag of the 
Southern Confederacy. Senator Jesse Helms’s defense for 
extending the patent was that it was tradition, and that 


race was not any part of it. In response Senator Moseley 
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Braun gave an impassioned speech about what lay beneath the 
logo. "This is no small matter, " she declared. It 
symbolizes the Civil War, "fought to try to preserve our 
nation, to keep the states from separating themselves over 
the issue of whether or not my ancestors could be held as 
property, as chattel, as objects of trade and commerce in 
this country." In her speech Carol Moseley Braun strips 
away the symbolic layers and reinserts the real material 
struggles that undergird traditional White representations 
of Southern heritage. 

Tradition is not, for many, an acceptable rationale for 
the continued use of such representations as the Confederate 
flag, restored antebellum mansions, or glorified Civil War 
battlefields. These representations signify suffering and 
divisivness that are reinforced when they remain in | 
circulation, let alone when they are used as identity 
markers for an sntiee region. Southern Living does not lay 
bare the repressions in the South during the period of its 
distinction, but does, on occasion, reveal rifts in the 
otherwise smooth fabric of the Old South narrative. 
| Representations of repression in Southern Living are 
not always benignly offered without mentioning negative 
effects. However, when negative effects are included, they 
are oftentimes artifacts of the past. In the December 
issue, the feature article "Remembering Christmas" (pp. 72- 


75) is a series of Christmas memories recounted by prominent 
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Southerners. PBS co-host Jim Wilson talks about his memory 
of Christmas in Georgia. His own story reveals a Southern 
sentiment that overrides even national patriotism. 
According to Wilson, Christmas celebrations in Georgia 
included fireworks which were never a part of the Fourth of 
July because "that was the day that Vicksburg surrendered 
during the Civil War." This admission not only exposes the 
importance of Southern identity above all, but also hints at 
the somber aspects of the Civil War, a sentiment that speaks 
to an outcome which devastated the South and defined the 
final event in the era of distinction. 

Of course, another somber effect of the era was 
slavery, but the Civil War was to have put an end to that 
form of repression. Slavery is mentioned rarely in the 
magazine. Contemporary African-Americans also appear rarely 
in the magazine. The appearance of both at any point is 
striking. These references allow one to trace the historic 
connection between them, a connection not made explicit in 
the articles themselves. 

"A Feast From the Land of Tides," (Oct., pp. 64-69) 
includes textual references to historic African Americans. 
Contemporary African American residents are included in the 
text and photo of an ajunce to the article at the very back 
of the magazine called "What’s Cooking in the Lowcountry" 
(pp. 170-172). "A Feast" refers to the Guilah, "the people 


who are descendants of the 10,000 slaves freed here after 
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the Civil War." They are significant because their foods-- 
yams, sweet potatoes, peanuts, okra and collard greens--"are 
also the basis for much Southern cuisine." at the end of 
this first article, a side-bar (Lowcountry Footnotes) 
includes other anecdotal bits about the area. One short 
en describes the Benne seeds, sesame seeds which give good 
luck, "brought to America by slaves." The notes also 
mention the Heritage Days Celebration in St. Helena Island 
which commemorates "the history of the first school in the 
area for African Americans." For all of their references in 
the text, the photographs themselves depict only Whites-- 
Salling in a family boat, eating a bountiful feast indoors, 
and socializing around the cooking area at an outdoor oyster 
roast. The people depicted in these photos, besides being 
White, are actively engaged with each other. 

Contemporary African Americans who also live in the 
Lowcountry of South Carolina appear in the back of the 
magazine in an article that is essentially a list of 
recipes. "What’s Cooking In the Lowcountry" includes a 
photograph of the owners of The Gullah House Restaurant, 
Kitty K. Green and Seretha Tuttle, along with chefs Mark and 
Sherri McCrea. In the photo the four of them, all African 
American, pose for the camera behind a table of Gullah House 
prepared dishes. The chefs are seated, wearing their 
kitchen uniforms, white aprons and tall white hats. The 


owners are standing behind them. Striking about this 
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article are where it is gituated in the magazine, and now 
the people are photographed. 

Since African American culture is central to the 
Lowcountry, the magazine would be remiss if it didn’t 
include at least one photograph of this group of residents. 
The representation they chose, however, is placed in the 
back of the magazine, and it portrays African Americans ina 
service position. They are depicted as passive, posing in 
front of the camera, not actively engaged with anen other as 
Whites are in the feature article in the front of the 
magazine. In addition, the text of this recipes article 
does not describe the owners or the chefs, or even discusses 
their ancestry; it merely lists their names in the caption 
accompanying the photograph. What they do outside of the 
restaurant is left out of the article. However, the Levin 
and Tyne families, featured in the front article, are 
described by their hobbies, their families and are even 
quoted in the text. The implication is clear; the White 
families in the Lowcountry are more fully developed 
characters. They are active. The African Americans are 
one-dimensional and passive, offering their service to the 
other residents, and thus to the ideal readership of 
Southern Living magazine. 

Not all of the African Americans photographed for the 
magazine are one-dimensional, however. The December 


article, "The Proud Patriarch of Jazz" (pp. 78-80), 
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featuring jazz pianist Ellis Marsalis of New Orleans, gives 
a fuller description of an active African American while 
also hinting at contemporary group inequities. The article 
includes two photographs, one features Marsalis seated at 
his baby grand piano, a drum set at his side. The other is 
a cropped shot of Marsalis standing between his famous sons, 
musicians Branford and Wynton. The text of the article 
describes Marsalis’ history and his current teaching career 
at the University of New Orleans. Race and class issues are 
implied in the text. According to the article, Marsalis had 
to work hard, against many odds, to become a professional | 
musician, and finally succeeded in "breaking the color 
barrier as Al Hirt’s first black musician." Later in the 
article he describes why he became a professor of jazz. 

"I’m in it for the people who have the musical ability but 
just have been totally neglected." 

Both quotes taken from the article hint at race and 
Class differences which ultimately mean less access to 
positions of status and wealth. The first is about race 
discrimination, euphemized here as the "color barrier." The 
second is about economic opportunity, a luxury which allows 
student to study the arts, a luxury not available to many 
who otherwise = the innate ability. The article includes 
these issues because not to, when telling the story of 
Marsalis, would be to miss the essence of the man as an 


African American. But the issues are raised in only two 
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sentences, and Marsalis is ultimately depicted here as a 
member of an underprivilged group who overcame great odds to 
reach a level of fame, and whose virtuous goal it is to help 
others in similar positions do the same. Similarly, the 
article about B.B. King, "Treasures of Southern Sound," 
(April, pp. 108-109), depicts an African American musician 
who overcame odds, moving from "Mississippi cottonfields to 
European concert halls." As in the article about Marsalis, 
B.B.-King is portrayed as someone who goes back to his roots 
after success to help others. Deeper discussion of group 
struggles and the social structure which accounts for the 
position of these two men are left out of even contemporary 
articles in Southern Living. 

While the magazine’s overall goal is to construct a 
South relatively free of social problems, there is one 
section each month more open to including them. Books About 
the South is a regular feature in each issue which lists 
recent fiction and non-fiction published by Southerners who 
are’ writing specifically about Southern history and culture. 
The titles and descriptions in this section sometimes refer 
back to the era of distinction, and often belie a placid or 
romanticized South. For example, in the October issue, 
Books About the South (pp. 88-89) includes a description of 
a book which uncovers some of the hardships of the divisive 


War. Footprints of a Regiment, by W.H. Andrews, is about 


the Civil War from a "decidedly Southern perspepctive." The 
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book details the hardships of the battle routine for foot 
soldiers. The December Books section (p. 82) also includes 
a book about the struggles of the Civil War. Wiley Swords’ 
Embrace an Angry Wind describes the demoralized and tragic 
Confederate troops. The war is not romanticized or smoothed 
over here as it is in other Southern Living articles. 

Another book included in the October section Snoue a 
seemier side of Southern life is Net of Jewels by Ellen 
Gilchrist. It is a novel about a woman who is "the product 
of a wealthy repressive Southern family in the fifites." 
The description goes on to explain that this woman tries to 
overcome her parents’ shallowness as well as her own 
superficiality and drug addiction. The book’s description 
seems to suggest that this Southern "Belle" is actually 
trapped in a gender and status role within the culture that 
is repressive, yet she is unable to free herself. It is 
ironic that this presentation of the other side of the 
stereotypical genteel family and the Southern Belle, though 
fictional, appear in a magazine that otherwise celebrates 
those aspects of Southerness. 

Other novels in this section discuss race relations in 
the South. Crossing Blood, by Nanci Kincaid (Dec., p. 82), 
deals with the problems faced by Blacks living in all-White 
neighborhoods. The book also discusses the Civil Rights 
Movement of the 1960s. Star Lover, by Oxford Stroud (April, 


p. 112), is a novel about an interracial relationship. This 
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one section of each issue opens a door to the other side of 
an otherwise carefully sealed facade masking past and 
present race, class and gender roles and relations that 
exist in the South and elsewhere. The political 
sensitivity and controversy of the topics introduced here 
suggest a contradiction with the magazine’s ideological 
thrust. Yet, by including them as part of the identity of 
Southerners, within the framework of leisure and 
consumption, these issues become merely symbolic. They are 
hegemonically reigned in as part of the magazine’s overall 
logic of consumption. Chapter Six of this dissertation 
offers a more complete discussion of the logic of 
consumption that pervades these regional magazines. Social 
conflict and repression presented to the readership this way 
is hegemony at its best. 

Power Representations in the West, Midwest and South 

Close readings from all three regional consumer 

magazines, Sunset, Midwest Living and Southern Living, show 
that the representational strategies of each reinforce 
larger cultural myths, and that these myths are, in fact, 
regionally specific versions of the grand narratives of 
White settlement of the nation. The repressions underlying 
the grand narratives of regional mythology consign race, 
class and gender groups to subordinate postitions within 


the social hierarchy. Power relations are implied in all 
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three magazines, and subordinate groups are handled in 
different ways in the representations of each magazine. 

Sunset magazine’s Western Frontier mythology is 
reinforced by the narrative of White European settlement of 
the rugged West, at times including, but not fully 
recognizing the heritage and struggles of other groups 
outside the White European lineage. Power relations in 
Sunset are both overt and hidden. As identified above, the 
magazine includes some references to both past and present 
race and class inequalities, more than either Midwest Living 
or Southern Living. But no connection is made between the 
struggles of Native Americans in the past and vocal 
opposition to historic projects today. Neither is there a 
full discussion of contemporary urban conflicts that hinge 
on both race and class inequities, though the issues are 
raised in a superficial manner in the magazine. Bhe the 
most part, Sunset absorbs these conflicts, and includes them 
within the context of leisure and consumption. They are not 
the overriding problems of the ideal readers. Western 
heritage remains the narrative of White settlement. 

In Midwest Living magazine, the narrative of White 
settlement converges in the agrarian myth, the tale of land 
conversion from uncultivated use of the land by Natives to 
territorialized land for use by European immigrants for 
farming and other economic pursuits. Power relations in 


Midwest Living are mostly hidden. The struggles of Native 
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Americans ag the conversion took place, and even today, are 
virtually erased in the magazine. Natives, one-dimensional 
characters from the past, are included to enhance the story: 
of White settlement. Other race struggles are completely 
left out of the magazine, though economic struggles in 
general are included, but optimisitically, as a problem 
easily handled because of the values handed down through 
agrarian ancestry. In Siwy they become superficial 
struggles, more symbolic of identity than real material 
problems for actual Midwesterners. 

Southern Living magazine’s myth of the Old South is 
reinforced in the ongoing narrative of Southern heritage as 
it developed within the era of distinction, the antebellum 
and Civil War period. This era is constantly referred to in 
depictions of both historic and contemporary Southern life. 
Power relations in Southern Living are, as in Midwest 
Living, mostly hidden, but the magazine contains more 
ideological rifts than Midwest Living. The primary race 
struggle of the South’s era of distinction is slavery. 
Representations of that era, and use of the terms ‘African- 
American culture’ and 'slavery’ are found in the magazine, 
but without a discussion of bondage. The Books section of 
the magazine partially blows the cover off the carefully 
constructed identity, but does not successfully challenge 
the overall representational strategy because these, too, 


can eaSily be absorbed as mere identity markers for the 
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readership. In this way the narrative of White Southern 


heritage remains intact. 
Geographic Tensions 


The group struggles foundational to regional 
distinction are contained in representations of regional 
identity. Separated regional identities scence tensions 
between regions. Research Question #3 deals specifically 
with the other ideological element in regional identity 
construction. Specifically, this two-part question asks: 
How do representations of regional distinction implicate 
tensions among regions? and, How do they implicate tensions 
between region and nation? The answers to these questions 
require another look at the representational strategies 
outlined in Chapter Four, as well as at the broader 
contemporary discourse of national identity in popular 
culture. 

Inter-Regional Tension 

Regional identity names insiders and outsiders. 
Comparison is implied in the term identity itself. 
Representations that reify power relations foundational to 
regional identities simultaneously reify tensions between 
regions. They do so both overtly and covertly. As 
‘discussed in Chapter Four, the overall representational 
strategy of distinction in each of the regional consumer 


magazines includes defining relationships with places 
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outside the region. These other places include foreign 
cities or nations, the United States and other U.S. regions. 
Below is a discussion of the way this particular component 
of overall representational strategy defines inter-regional 
tensions. 

The three magazines differ in the way they define 
themselves via other places. Of the three magazines, Sunset — 
defines relationships mostly with foreign cities or nations, 
and few with the United States and other U.S. regions. The 
Western Frontier’s representational tension with other 
regions is implied but not overt. Midwest Living blatantly 
defines itself via relationships with other regions and the 
United States. These relationships are self-conscious and 
defensive. The tension between the Midwest and other 
regions is overt. In Southern Living the definition of the 
South also depends upon overtly defined relationships with 
other regions. The tension in this magazine is more 
offensive than defensive as in Midwest Living. The Southern 
Living era of distinction and its pivotal event, the Civil 
War, is the most blatant tension confronted in all three 
magazines. 

The Southern era of distinction makes its way into all 
three magazines. The Civil War is an example of a 
continuously recreated tension in the discourse of regional 
difference. As discussed above, the Civil War, clearly an 


identity marker for the South, is weaved into Southern 
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Living articles in many different ways. The inclusion of 
Civil War references in Southern Living articles indicates a 
desire for the South to compare itself "offensively." The 
Civil War is also mentioned in Midwest Living, but here it 
is an event in U.S. history that had an impact on the 
region, but is outside of the constructed mythic Agrarian 
ideal. The issues of Sunset magazine included in this 
research contain no references to the Civil War; only one 
issue includes a reference to antebellum mansions. This is 
indicative more of the West’s lack of reference to other 
U.S. regions in general. References to the Civil War in two 
of the three magazines reflects the importance of that event 
in regional heritage as it heightens blatant tensions 
between U.S. regions. But the Civil War is not, for regions 
Other than the South, a pivotal identifying moment. 

Midwest Living’s "Territorial Day" (Dec., p. 20), in 
the Happenings section, tells readers they may "witness 
‘Unions’ and ‘Confederates’ taking aim in a Civil War 
skirmish. ‘Trappers,’ ‘fur traders’ and ‘craftsmen’ also 
set up camp to barter for winter supplies." Here the reader 
is offered, in one festival, a whole host of reenactments, a 
condensed version of what are considered important events of 
Midwest heritage. But the way these reenactments are 
offered here, by way of a festival celebrating the bloody 
battles of the Civil War, recalls the importance of military 


activity, and this particular military event, to the growth 
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of the nation. While the Civil War is not associated with 
the Midwestern prairie, it is associated with the "North" as 
against the South. | 

Midwest Living’s definition of the region is most 
strongly conveyed in the magazine’s strategy of overtly, and 
defensively, comparing Midwestern resources with those found 
in the rest of the country. Other regions, especially the 
West and the East, are mentioned in the magazine’s articles 
describing events, people and places that are just as 
prominent. Since, geographically, the Midwest is in- 
between, it suffers from a potentially easier loss of 
identity as parts of it can become absorbed into other 
regions. Therefore, a defensiveness or overt self- 
consciousness in comparison with other places in the country 
perpetuates a tension between them for accurate distinction. 

Another way in which the Midwest is clearly defined 
with respect to other regions is in its nicknames. Midwest 
Living eagerly draws on these representations of 
distinction because they are unique within the nation. The 
regional name "Heartland" identifies the geographic place of 
the Midwest, but also conjures up the values associated with 
the Agrarian myth. Those values are also reflected in 
various other state names within the Heartland. The Dairy 
State, Prairie State and Cornhusker State clearly delineate 
pastoralism, and in a more practical way than the abstract 


name, Heartland, suggests. But both types of naming reflect 
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the same representational ideal. Both of these strategies, 
naming and comparing, perpetuate an overt tension between 
the Midwest and other regions, the desire to self- 
consciously distinguish themselves. 

Sunset magazine does not align itself often with other 
regions of the United State, but the epsence of reference is 
just as blatant as the presence of such references in 
Southern Living and Midwest Living. The tension between the 
West and other regions is implied when the identity of the 
West is built on the ideal of the Final Frontier. If it is 
the final Frontier, there must have been other frontiers 
beforehand; they’ve continually been pushed farther West. 
That was the essense of Turner’s Frontier Thesis; the 
Frontier had been pushed as far as it could go. It was the 
end of that era physically, but not ideologically oe 
symbolically. The myths of Manifest Destiny and of the 
Frontier are retained in the national collective 
imagination, and both rely on a myopic construction of the 
West, the very kind found in Sunset magazine as it virtually 
ignores other places except those outside the United States. 
To do otherwise would compromise the intensity of the myth 
and the region itself. 

The three organizing myths, or regional narratives, as 
presented in these consumer magazines, are reinforced in the 
strategy of defining other places outside the region. 


However, this component of the strategy is not divorced from 
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the power relations, the struggles outlined earlier. These 
struggles, it 1s argued, are the fundamental identifiers of 
regional difference because they must be perpetuated in 
order to retain difference. They are simply pushed farther 
back when attention is turned to the tensions between 
regions. Another comparative tension that keeps them in the 
background is one similar to inter-regional tension, and 
that is the tension between region and nation. 

Regional-National Tension 

The final part of Research Question #3 remains: How do 
representations of regional distinction impact on the 
tension between region and nation? How, indeed, are the 
individual parts, the regions themselves, reconstituted as a 
whole, as a nation, and to what effect? The discourse of 
regionalism relies on difference and, it is argued here, so 
does the discourse of American national identity. Both 
region and nation are contested phenomena. They are fluid 
concepts, both geographic and cultural, that require 
constant re-identification. 

Not only do national identities require reification in 
the cultural discourse,™* this research shows that regional 
identity requires the same discursive attention. The link 
between regional and national identity is mythic and 
representational, often reformulated in the mass media, and 
particularly in popular -culture vehicles such as regional 


consumer magazines. Myths of the Frontier West, Agrarian 
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Midwest and Old South are essentially national myths, but 
— not always specifically associated with their respective 
regions. None exists in a vacuum, and all are familiar on 
the national level. If they weren’t, they would lose their 
mythic power. Furthermore, each regionalized myth contains 
the national collective values. The meanings of U.S. 
regions are idyllic and nostalgic, while the meaning of the 
nation is necessarily more overtly political. 

As national narratives, the myth of the Frontier 
retains the values of freedom, liberty and strength 
foundational to American identity; the Midwest Agrarian myth 
retains the notions of heartiness and wholesomeness, also 
essential to American national identity; and the myth of the. 
Old South allows the nation to continually refer back to the 
time when it overcame its internal differences. 

Sometimes regional ideals are conjured up within the 
nation to unify, sometimes to divide. Because regions are 
ambigous, both geographically and symbolically, their core 
identities exploit tensions within the nation, the types of 
tensions that define the nation, albeit in incomplete, 
sometimes contested ways. 

The Western Frontier is a useful ideal to which 
discourse might revert when the national identity is 
unstable. According to a recent New York Times article, "In 
times of cultural travail, the country heads west to a 


frontier forever open." * The article goes on to describe 
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the recent spate of western films and television shows, as 
well as kitschy consumer artifacts, currently circulating. 
This most recent conjuring up of the Frontier offers a sense 
of who we, collectively, claim to be, which is particularly 
comforting when the nation is frought with joblessness, 
homelessness, increased violence and a rising sense of 
hopelessness in general. However, the Frontier and the 
values attached to it are bandied about not only when the 
nation needs an inesenat boost. 

The primary values associated with the Frontier, 
freedom and individualism, are also used when an outside 
"other" must be constructed. In such cases the political 
ends are overt and pragmatic. When the Cold War was over 
the United States lost its biggest enemy. As the nation’s 
alter ego, Communist USSR, collapsed, there remained an 
antagnoistic void to fill. The opportunity to fill that 
void was the war with Iraq.“ To garner support for the Gulf 
War, the machinations of political propaganda appealed toa 
threatened American freedom. Saddam and his minions were 
portrayed as antithetical to everything America symbolized. 
Yellow ribbons and American flags found everywhere during 
the war encapsulated the values of freedom and individualism 
the U.S. was supposedly fighting to protect. But not 
everyone in the country stood unfailingly behind the effort 


or its symbols.* 
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The Western Frontier is not the only regionally- 
specific myth called upon within the country. The Midwest 
Agrarian ideal, particularly its accompanying moral values, 
are also occasionally conjured up in the national discourse. 
The Midwest is perceived as the geographic and moral center 
of the nation. As such it is subject to ridicule and toa 
perception of simplicity and naivete, particularly by 
regional outsiders. Midwesterners frequently struggle with 
what they regard as a blatant misperception, which explains 
their defensiveness in definition. Nevertheless, the 
Midwest remains an important symbolic standard for 
appropriateness within the country, useful for both 
Midwestern insiders and outsiders. The phrase, "Will it 
play in Peoria?," used so often it’s become cliche, captures 
the necessity within the nation for a place to turn, a 
middle ground, where moral turpitude is checked. Without 
the values of morality, hard work and wholesomeness, anda 
tangible geographic repository to contain them, the nation 
would lose an important part of its core identity. 

The myth of the Old South is also necessarily retained 
in the national discourse because it proves the nation’s 
ability to overcome divisiveness. However, that same ideal 
is not shared by those Southerners who recall the Golden Era 
wistfully, nostalgic for the Southern rebellion. Again, a 


tension exists between regional insiders and outsiders in 
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the way the regional ideal is interpreted and used within 
the national discourse. 

Carol Mosely Braun’s Senate speech indicates a distaste 
for representations of the Old South freely circulating in 
the South and the nation as a whole. Her perspective is 
shared by others both within and outside her respective race 
and gender groups. Toni Morrison articulates more clearly 
that same feeling as she discusses the “Africanist" presence 
perpetuated in the cultural discourse.*” This construction, 
she argues is necessary to the ideals of freedom and 
equality, essential components of American national 
identity. As Corner and Harvey suggest, there is an 
inherent racism in the language of national heritage.* 

This chapter argues that race, class and gender are all 
necessarily subordinated in the construction of American 
national identity. Furthermore, the ideals that overlay 
historic repressions are situated in representations of 
regional distinction. Regions as idyllic, meaningful, 
cultural and geographic constructions support the ongoing 


narrative of White domination. 
Regional Ideological Discourse 


Combined representations in the consumer magazines 
Sunset, Southern Living and Midwest Living construct unique 
ideals of the West, South and Midwest that afford them 


distinction within the nation. Natural and cultural 
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representations, along with direct references and 
comparisons to other places, combine to form 
representational strategies which create regional identity; 
heritage as an organizing principle grounds that identity in 
the past. Regional identity in these consumer magazines is 
an ongoing narrative of territorial development. Development 
implies historic race, class- and gender-based struggles, 
inter-regional tension and tension between region and 
nation. 

The cumulative effect is preservation of the story of 
White European national settlement. But.on the pages of a 
glossy consumer magazine, regional/national heritage is 
traded on as regions are constructed places of consumption; 
they are sennioaities for an ideal readership. The 
implications of commodifying geographic identity are 


developed further in the following Chapter Six. 
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Chapter Five Endnotes 


ds Narrative here is defined as Homi Bhabha and Roland 
Barthes define it, an ideological element found in segments, 
present in many disparate cultural forms including the mass 
media. As such, narrative is not necessarily found complete 
in any one place. Rather, pieces of it are revealed in many 
cultural forms. The underlying ideas and concepts, however, 
are familiar and easily identifiable within a culture. See 
Roland Barthes, Introduction to the structural analysis of 
narrative. In Image, Music, Text. New York: Hill & Wang, 
pp. 79-124. See also Homi Bhabha, Nation and Narration, 


2. Stuart Hall, "The rediscovery of ‘ideology’: return of 
the repressed in media studies. In Michael Gurevitch, Tony 
Bennett, James Curran and Janet Woollacott (Eds.), Culture, 
Society and the Media, London: Routledge (1982), p. 86. 


3 National memory is often preserved and circulated in 
mass media forms, the most accessible repositories of 
representations of history. For a discussion of the way in 
which the national memory of the Depression era has been 
reconstructed via the work of FSA/OWI photography as 
exhibited in a traveling collection and via a recent volume 
of carefully selected photos, see Catherine Preston, "The 
Production and Communication of a National Visual Memory," a 
paper presented at the annual meeting of the International 
Communication Association, Washington, D.C., May 28, 1993. 


4. Phillip Schlesinger, Media, State and Nation: Political 


Violence and Collective Identities. London: Sage 
Publications (1991), p. 152. 





oy According to Toni Morrison, the ideals of freedom and 
individualism necessitate their counterparts, slavery and 
inequality, which have also been preserved in the national 
discourse. See Toni Morrison, Playing in the Dark: 
Whiteness and the Literary Imagination. Cambridge, MA: 
Harvard University Press (1992). For another discussion of 
Morrison’s thesis as applied to broadcasting in the U.S., 
see Michele Hilmes, "Invisible Men: ‘Amos ‘n’ Andy’ and the 
Roots of broadcast Discourse," Critical Studies in Mass 
Communication, 10 (1993), pp. 301-321. 


6. Jennifer Roberstson discusses in detail the politics of 
nostalgia, of public memory that looks at the past, in the 
service of the present as it informs the future. She does 
not use the term ‘heritage’ to describe this signifying 
practice, but her discussion of the political agenda of 
nostalgia coincides with the definition of official national 
heritage. See Native and Newcomer, Berkeley, CA: University 
of California Press (1991), p. 25. 
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Ve Ibid. 


8. While group repressions may be included, either 
blatantly or implied, in recreations of historic events in 
all three regional magazines, the connection between 
historic repression and contemporary race and class issues 
is ignored. More accurately, the narrative is blind to that 
effect. 


9. Heritage here is referred to in the sense John Corner 
and Sylvia Harvey define it. It is an official project to 
position an area for maximum market value. This often 
entails drawing on a past that most appeals to those who 
might spend leisure or business money there. See Enterprise 
and Heritage, London: Routledge (1991), p. 73. See also 
John Urry’s discussion of the heritgae enterprise in 
England, particularly its racist dimension, in The Tourist 
Gaze, London: Sage (1990), pp. 104-112. 


10. Robertson, p. 18. 


11. For a history of the Esalen Institute and its founders, 
Michael Murphy and Richard Price, see Walter Truett 
Anderson, The Upstart Spring: Esalen and the American 
Wakening. Reading, MA: Addison-Welsey Publishing Co. 
(1983), p. 9. 


12. The Random House Dictionary of the English Language, 
Unabridged Edition (1969), p. 906, defines a midden as a 
dunghill or refuse heap. 


13. For a full discussion of the origins of New Age, or 
nature religion, as derived by Whites from Native American 
beliefs and used today by both groups toward different ends, 


see Catherine L. Albanese, Nature Religion in America: From 


the Algonkian Indians to the New Age. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press (1990), p. 153. 


14. Historian and cultural analyst Richard Slotkin’s in- 
depth examination of the West in literature and other 
cultural forms includes countless examples of the way in 
which Native Americans have been used in popular culture to 
reinforce the mythology of the West and of White settlers 
who had to overcome powerful odds in their settlement of the 
rugged frontier. See his book, Gunfighter Nation: The Myth 


of the Frontier in Twentieth Century America. New York: 
Atheneum (1992). 
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15. Jeff Long writes at length about all events leading up 
to the final siege, the Battle of the Alamo in 1836. He 
includes the entire context--the political, economic and 
social events on both sides, U.S. and Mexican. See Dual of 


Eagles: The Mexican and U.S. Fight for the Alamo. New York: 
William Morrow & Co., Inc. (1990). 


16. This comment is based on analyses of many regional 
magazines. Since most of them strain to be upbeat at all 
costs, the inclusion of any potential social inequity is 
merely a token of recognition of the social conditions and 
social groups that are less than ideal, less than equal, but 
outside of the perceived readership. Nothing else in these 
articles reinforces these few, scattered references. 


17. The riots, of course, were national headline news, 
indeed they were the subject of countless discussions, 
analyses and even television dramas following the event. In 
short, they shaped the national discourse for 1992 and 
beyond. One of the first books written after the verdict 
and ensuing riots gives a full, albeit one-sided and 
conservative view of the event is Robert L. Vernon, L.A. 
Justice. Colorado Springs, CO: Focus on the Family 
Publishing (1993). 


18. This assessment based on the author’s own interest in, 
and work in connection with, labor issues and the ongoing 
economic roots of U.S. social repression. See also The 
National Labor Federation pamphlet, "Sociology and the 
Unrecognized Worker" (publication date unknown). 


19. For another analysis of the way in which the Western 
Frontier image is effectively maintained in mediated 
depictions, specifically with respect to contrasts of the 
purity of the country and the coldness of the city, see Hal 
Himmelstein, "Kodaks’ ‘America’: Images From the American 


Eden, Journal of Film and Video, 41.2, (1989), p. 85. 





20. Manifest Destiny is the logical extension of the 
Western Frontier myth in that it advocates not only White 
settlement as the hallmark of individualism and freedom--the 
American Way--but declares that ideal suitable everywhere, 
regardless of who and what must be conquered to attain it. 
For a discussion of the history of dominance and conquest as 
it defines the West, see Patricia Limerick, The Legacy of 
Conquest, New York: WM. Norton & Co., Inc. (1987), p. 26. 


21. Slotkin, pp. 70-74. 
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22. For further discussion of this nationally shared 
perception of the Midwest, see J. Shortridge, "The 
Vernacular Middle West," in Annals of the Association of 


American Geographers, 75, (1985) 48-57. 


23. See Alvin M. Josephy, Jr., The Indian Heritage of 
America. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. (1991), p. 23. 


24. Limerick, pp. 55-77. 
25. Josephy, pp. 110-123. 


26. The history of Amish culture, from its Ana-baptist 
roots in Sixteenth Century Europe, to its contemporary form 
in the United Sates, including the contradiction faced by 
the Amish as they reside in an increasingly industrialized 
society, is outlined in Donald B. Kraybill, The Riddle of 
Amish Culture. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins University 
Press (1989). 3 


27. Arlie Hochschild offers an intriguing discussion of 
women’s labor, particularly the burden on women who have 
full-time outside jobs in addition to their continued 
responsibilities at home. She refers to domestic work of 
women as ‘hidden’ labor because it is not acknowledged or 
given the same status as the men’slabor, both in and outside 
the home. See her book, The Second Shift: Working Parents 
and the Revolution at Home. New York: Viking Press (1989). 


28. Disneyland, Disney World and Euro Disney are what Stacy 
Warren calls landscapes of leisure. But what they 
epitomize, she argues, permeates much of the contemporary 
commercial landscape. The term ‘'disnification’ used here 
describes the practice whereby a people and a place, the 
Midwestern agrarian Amish, are representated within a 
commercial environment for mass consumption by tourists. 

See Warren’s essay, "This Heaven Gives Me Migraines: The 
Problems and Promises of Landscapes of Leisure," in James 


Duncan and David Ley, Place/Culture/Representation, London: 
Routledge (1993), pp. 173-186. 


29. In his book, Johannes Fabian cites nineteenth century 
anthropologists Kroeber and Tyler, whose writings were based 
on the premise that foreign cultures chosen as sites of 
ethnographic study were, in fact, in an earlier stage of 
evolutionary development, thus primitive by the standards of 
Western development. See Time and the Other: How 


Anthropology Makes Its Object, New York: Columbia University 
Press (1983), pp. 21-35. 
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30. Leo Marx describes this contradictory phenomenon as a 
reactionary turn in response to industrialism. See The 
Machine in the Garden, London: Oxford University Press 
(1964), p. 4. | 


31. "Daughter of Slavery Hushes Senate," The New York 
Times, July 22, 1993, P. B6. 


32. Both Bhabha and Zelinsky contend that the nation is not 
a static body, but a fluid cultural construct. See Bhabha, 
p. 2, and Wilbur Zelinsky, Nation into State: The Shifting 


Symbolic Foundations of American Nationalism. Chapel Hill: 
The University of North Carolina Press (1988). 


33. “Hankering to Head West," by Deanne Stillman, The New 
York Times, Sunday, August 22, 1993. 


34. See, "Evils That Changed the Goals of War," by Foudad 
Ajami, U.S. News & World Report, February 10, 1991, p. 10. 


35. See, "The High Price of Conscience," by Bruce Shapiro, 
The Nation, January 20, 1992, p. 50. See also, "Out of the 
Pool: Why I wouldn’t Play with the Pentagon, by the Gulf War 
Reporter the Brass Loved to Hate," by Robert Fisk, Mother 
Jones, May-June, 1991, p. 56. 

36. Stephen A. Smith, p. 24. 

37. Morrison, p. 65. 


38. Corner and Harvey, p. 79. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


REGIONS OF CONSUMPTION 


Representations of regional identity often travel 
within the most pervasive vehicles of popular culture, the 
mass media. Bottom line considerations of media 
institutions responsible for disseminating them figure 
prominently in the process of producing and circulating 
regional distinction in national discourse. 

This chapter brings the discussion back from the 
broader discourse of regional and national identity to 
regional consumer magazines specifically. The chapter 
focuses squarely on the marketing of regions to an ideal 
White magazine readership that shares the dominant national 
heritage. Specifically, representations that construct the 
ideals of regional distinction, combined in text and 
photographs in these monthly national advertising 
periodicals, are the means by which eacaeaoute identity is 
constructed to frame the ultimate practice of consumption. 

An entire issue of each one of the magazines, taken as 
a whole, constructs a place that exists nowhere but on the 
pages of the magazine itself. The regional consumer 
magazine as cultural artifact is a pastiche of 
representations of nature, culture, other times, and 


different places culled from the collective imagination as 
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it has been produced and reflected in various 
representational practices throughout the nation’s history. 
Advertising that supports the magazine is oftentimes barely 
distinguishable from editorial content. Both reflect a 
Logie of consumption whereby text and photographs, ads and 
articles, are constructed to sell.! 

Consumer magazines in general are part of the larger 
promotional culture of late capitalism,* and the places 
constructed in regional magazines — without any real space 
or time. They are, as Hebdige argues, discontinuous, 
dissolved into a continuous present where "there is no 
history, there is no contradiction--just random clashes and 
equally random conjunctions of semantic particles." ° 

Representations built on repression and randomly 
displayed in such a way that they obscure history and become 
detached from the world outside their editorial confines 
commodify regional identity. Regions constructed as such 
perpetuate dominant, Eurocentric heritage, while increasing 
consumption by offering the region as commodity.‘ Since 
place is commodified, historic and contemporary repressions 
are also commodified, rendering them ever more obscured and 
detached from history and material reality. The magazines’ 
ownership, editorial framework and ideal readership, working 
in tandem, maintain a virtual eradication of political 


discourse surrounding this medium. 
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Following is an examination of the April, 1992, issues 
of Sunset, Southern Living and Midwest Living magazines. 
Analyses and comparisons of these three issues center on how 
advertisements and articles together construct places of 
consumption, and how combinations in each magazine both 
promote themselves and acknowledge each other. That 
discussion is then related to a brief look at magazines as 
producers of the commodified region from a marketing 
perspective. Delineating reader demographics is crucial, 
and allows advertisers to tailor their ads specifically to 
potential ideal consumers. The framework of consumption and 
a specialized circulation base, it is argued, maintain 
stereotyped regional identities that perpetuate group 


repressions which endure in practices of representation. 
Issues in Tandem 


Fach of the three magazines is similarly constructed in 
terms of departments, feature articles, advertisements and 
overall lay-out and organization. Though all three are 
independently published,* they can be grouped together in 
the game genre, regional periodicals of service journalism 
focusing on home and home service.® Since they are all 
three national advertising vehicles, the sections into which 
each is divided are filled with corresponding 
advertisements. Identical national ads often appear in all 


three issues at once. Each section offers informative 
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articles juxtaposed with ads for products that will enhance 
that aspect of a total lifestyle offered to 
readers/consumers. 

The first section is the travel or events section, 
called something different in each magazine. In Southern 
Living it’s Travel in the South; in Midwest Living the 
section is sub-divided into Our Midwest and Heartland 
Happenings; and in Sunset the section is called Travel and 
Recreation. But Sunset includes another separate section 
called Travel Beyond the West, a compilation of short 
editorial items about various foreign places to visit. In 
all three magazines the front sections contain short 
articles about that month’s, or that season’s, pertinent 
places or events worth visiting or taking in. Most of the 
advertisements here promote tourism to specific states 
within the region, other states in other regions, or foreign 
cities or nations. Because articles in one magazine may be 
ads .in another, regional/promotional intertextuality is a 
feature that defines the consumer language of them all. 

In the April issue of Sunset magazine, the Travel and 
Recreation section includes articles about mountain biking 
in Utah (pp. 18-22, 26), a wilderness area in southeastern 
Oregon (pp. 30-31), special tours of Los Angeles (pp. 44-45) 
and others. Situated within and between these articles are 
advertisements for other places, including Canada, New 


Guinea, Colorado and Australia. These ads, even more than 
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the articles, use easily identifiable words and pictures to 
call up a particular image of a place that borders on 
cliche; they draw on place stereotypes widely circulated in 
popular culture. Such images are easily grasped by readers 
well versed in place stereotypes and in promotional place 
imagery.’ The ad for Colorado (p. 11) includes a full-page 
photograph of a mountain; a small town ig nestled at its 
foot at the very bottom of the frame. The accompanying text 
invites the reader to sample the serenity of a Colorado 
town. Rugged nature used here effortlessly conveys the 
sense of natural beauty associated with a Western place. 

The full-page ad for Australia (p. 17) is a collage of 
different photographic images, including a koala bear, a 
deserted beach, the Sydney ampitheatre, and even a character 
from the infamous Australian Outback. All of these together 
reinforce a stereotype of Australia which produces its 
national identity as promoted abroad.’ This issue of Sunset 
contains no advertisements for other places within the 
United States. 

The articles in this section differ from the ads only 
in that they are about Western places specifically. The 
articles are every bit as promotional. All of them 
conclude with logistical information for those interested in 
traveling there, including addresses, directions for getting 
there, hours open, a phone number and, where appropriate, 


the admission fee. The foreign places written up in the 
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magazine conclude with the name and number of the 
appropriate tourist office to contact for travel 
information. Articles and ads are virtually 
interchangeable as place promoters. 

The same can be said of Midwest Living’s Heartland 
Happenings and Midwest Discoveries sections. In this issue, 
short articles about (late season) cross-country skiing in 
Michigan (p. 12), gourmet pork chops from Iowa (p. 10) and 
Casino gambling on the Mississippi River (p. 20) all include 
information about where to buy, how much it costs and how to 
Find it. The ads interspersed with these articles are for 
places in the Midwest and in other regions of the country. 

The section’s advertisements promote tourism to Texas, 
Montana, Indiana, Nebraska, Louisiana, Kentucky and Hawaii, 
to name a few. The two-page advertisment for Texas (pp. 16- 
17) reads, "Come To A Country With Plenty Of Local Color." 
Colorful photographs dominating the lay-out offer glimpses 
of Texas scenery, including riders on horseback at sunset 
anda deep canyon. Promoted here is the Westerness of 
Texas, as well as its size, a widely circulated 
characteristic of Texas mythology.’ The ad for Louisiana 
(p. 39) is smaller and less imposing. Text and photograph 
promote the state’s "Authentic Cajun cuisine and antebellum 
homes." Both are stereotyped Southern images. The ad for 


Hawaii in this section is more than a column or even a full 
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page. It is, in fact, a special advertising insert all its 
own. 

"The Fun and Friends Guide to Hawaii" (pp. 41-58) isa 
piece of packaged promotion that is both aceite and ads. 
This special advertising section, purchased by the Hawaii 
Visitor’s Bureau, is one main body of text that includes 
photos depicting the beautiful beaches, awesome inner 
landscape and native people of Hawaii. The text reads like 
a beginner's primer to the state of Hawaii; it is 
sonstracted to appeal to the values of an ideal Midwestern 
readership. It begins: 

To our family, the entire state of Hawaii sometimes 

seems like one small town. Reflecting traditional 

Polynesian attitudes of friendliness, together with the 

Oriental traditions of politeness, plus a dash of moral 

strength brought by American missionaries, this 

interracial society has developed what we islanders 

like to call the "Aloha Spirit". 
Two of the accompanying photographs feature Hawaiian women 
in scant native garb; one faces the camera as she offers a 
traditional lei to entice Midwestern readers. Interjected 
with the article are smaller separate ads for hotels, 
complete travel packages, car rentals and tourist offices 
that specialize in travel to the Hawaiian islands. 

Similarly, another special advertising section, 
situated farther back in this issue promotes Kentucky (pp. 
165-170). This section, paid for by the Kentucky Travel 


Department, includes information about the 1992 celebration 
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of Kentucky’s 200 years of statehood. The basic text of the 
sections’ main article describes Kentucky especially for a 
Midwestern readership. Visitors to Kentucky will 
"experience that sense of graceful elegance only the Old 
South exudes... Kentuckians are eager to share a proud 
heritage with Midwestern families and friends." The main 
text is interspersed with ads for Kentucky parks, recreation 
centers and music festivals. 

The two sections about Hawaii and Kentucky in this 
issue of Midwest Living look much like the rest of the front 
of the magazine. They both conclude with pertinent 
addressess and telephone numbers. What sets them apart is 
the fact that they are labeled as special advertising 
sections, and they are not Midwestern places. Similar 
article and ad combinations could perhaps be found in both 
Sunset and Southern Living, the magazines that pertain to 
their respective regions. In fact, in the April issues of 
these other two magazines, they do appear. . 

"Hawaii’s Treasures of the Deep" (pp. 99-103) is a 
feature article in Sunset’s April issue. Hawaii is 
considered part of the West from the magazine’s editorial 
perspective,” but it is offered here as a place that is also 
"other," a popular travel destination for mainland 
Westerners. This feature article, unlike the promotional 
article in Midwest Living, is written for a readership 


familiar with Hawaii; in fact, some of the readers are 
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Hawaiian residents. As such, the text and photos are 
constructed for regional insiders who don’t need a history 
of the state and its Native inhabitants. The article zeroes 
in on restaurants and fish markets of interest to regional 
seafood lovers. However, Native Hawaiians are represented 
as non-Whites typically are in all three magazines. 

The 200th anniversary of Kentucky statehood is 
presented to the readers of Southern Living in the same 
month it is promoted to Midwest Living readers. But in its 
own regional magazine, Kentucky is constructed for regional 
insiders. Since it is an article about Kentucky's past, a 
detailed history of Kentucky is offered here, including a 
discussion of the Civil War. That event was conspicuously 
absent in the Midwest Living piece. 

Southern Living’s Travel in the South section for April 
also includes Southern places in short articles which are 
juxtaposed with ads for the South, the West and foreign 
destinations. As in Sunset, there are no ads here for 
Midwest destinations. Items about touring southern golf 
schools (pp. 10-12), Nashville’s Union station (p. 21) and 
bike trails in Florida (p. 10£1) are couched between ads 
promoting Texas, Nashville, New Orleans, Puerto Rico, 
Bermuda and Venezuela, to name a few. The article and ad 
combinations in the front section of this magazine are a 
collage of place constructions offered as tour destinations 


for the readers as consumers. 
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The other parts of each of the magazines --the feature 
articles, the home and gardening section and the foods 
section--are arranged as is the front section, articles 
combined with advertisements. The ads in the home and 
gardening section offer readers specific gardening and 
building products to make easier the projects they 
undertake-- the decks, landscaping and cultivating tips 
provided in adjacent articles. The foods sections include 
ads for brand-name foods, wines and cooking utensils." 
Products advertised throughout all sections of each issue 
are cars, insurance, detergent and other cleaning products-- 
all the necessary trapping of middle- and upper-middle 
income American life. Ads and articles combined in each 
section, and the sections as they are strung together in the 
entire issue, make each magazine, in the end, a tool of 
lifestyle promotion. The commodification of places in 
particular becomes part of the larger creation of a 


consumption lifestyle. 
Place Marketing 


Regional places of consumption as components of 
lifestyle enhancement are constructed for the ideal 
readership of a particular regional magazine. The 
intertextual nature of these three magazines, in terms of 
place offerings and as a publication genre, indicates that 


there is a definite language of promotion that is 
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collectively understood and appropriate to this medium. 
That language, or code, is also deeply imbedded within the 
larger world of place promotion in general. 

Conceiving of places as marketing tools has become the 
common sense way of understanding and portraying them. Ina 
worldwide economy that relies less on production and more 
on consumption, where service and leisure are considered 
part of the gross national product, geographic places are 
perceived less as sites of material production and more 
often as sites for touristic consumption.” As such, places 
compete with each other for tourist dollars. A recent issue 
of The Futurist offers advice in marketing cities, regions 
and nations.” The authors strategically advise that "All 
places must think more like businesses if they hope to win 
the ‘place wars’--the worldwide competition for businesses, 
tourists, sports teams, and conventions." The trick in 
place marketing is to focus on what makes that place unique, 
whether it is the natural resources, the people, or the 
climate. In short, as the article suggests, "Every 
place...should ask itself...what does this place have that 
people need or should want?" The answer can be the key toa 
successful marketing campaign. | | 

The various ads created for a campaign of place 
promotion must conjure up the right image for the right 
people. Ads promoting tourist sites reach a particularly 


diverse population. Professional marketers pick and choose 
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the characteristics of a place that will "sell" it toa 
large enough audience. The idea is that, in order to get 
tourists, particularly those who have lots of disposable 
income, you have to position your place correctly. Puerto 
Rico, previously the "Shining star of the Caribbean," is 
being re-marketed as a continent. Puerto Rico’s tourism 
officials decided they would appeal to more travelers if 
they distinguished themselves as more than just another 
island. By calling themselves a continent, they hope to be 
perceived as bigger, able to offer more to a larger group of 
travelers. The new campaign, as of September, 1993, "ranges 
far beyond beaches into realms like nature (’the only 
tropical rain forest in the U.S. national forest system’), 
culture, heritage (’historic Old San Juan’), dining, 
shopping, scenery aud sports." 

These various realms are much like the realms used to 
promote the Midwest, South and West in Midwest Living, 
Southern Living and Sunset magazines. In the puerto Rico 
campaign they are used to created an image of an Island- 
state; in the case of regional consumer magazines they 
create images of regions, less politically defined entities. 
But when all places are marketed the same way, for the same 
type of audience, they become interchangeable. The images 
mixed and matched in place promotions are without time and 
place, though both time and place may be used to create 


them. Re-use of the same representations to refer to many 
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places, and to comment on the promotion of others, makes 
place meanings arbitrary and the discourse of place 
promotion, in Baudrillard’s terms, a self-referential system 
of signifiers.* 

This postmodern view of place construction and 
perception does not divorce the signs of place from the 
social structure out of which they develop. On the 
contrary, as Featherstone argues, lifestyles and consumption 
practices can still be correlated to a class structure.” In 
the case of regional consumer magazines, the lifestyle and 
social class of the overall readership are crucial in 


determining magazine content. 
Regional Reader Demographics 


The demographics of the subscriber readership of each 
of the three regional magazines is similar.” Generally 
speaking, the readers of all three magazines are more often 
women than men (roughly a 60:40 ratio); They have some 
college education, and many have earned at least an 
undergraduate degree (roughly 45%); annual household income 
is, On average, between $51,000 (Midwest) and $79, 210 
(South), taking into consideration the relatively lower cost 
of living in the Midwest; and in most households the wage 
earner(s) hold professional/managerial positions (up to 
67%). While the readership statistics obtained from each 


magazine do not specifically indicate the race or ethnicity 
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of readers/subscribers, it is argued here that the majority 
are Caucasian. Since the goal of consumer magazine 
publishing is to deliver a specialized audience to its 
advertisers,” editorials and advertisments must strive to 
reflect the interests and demographics of the majority 
readership. Class and race analyses of the content of these 
three magazines, in text and photographs of articles and 
ads, suggest that the readers/consumers are White, middle- 
to upper-middle income homeowners. They are a relatively 
homogenous group, and a rather narrow segment of the entire 
national population.”! 

Regional identity, then, is constructed in these 
Magazines chiefly for a narrowly defined ideal White 
readership. This portion of the middle- to upper-middle 
class is well-versed not only in the language of 
consumption, but also in the discourse of dominant regional 
heritage and national identity. The shared ideals, combined 
with a common class position, specifically the shared 
economic and cultural capital possession, or "habitus," * of 
the readership, maintain an almost uncontested regional 


consumption identity in all three magazines. 
Commodified Repression 


As suggested, non-White races in regional "lifestyle" 
magazines are subordinated through representation in a way 


that is left virtually unchallenged because of the 
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magazines’ ownership, subject matter and audience. 
Portrayals of African Americans, Native Americans and women 
in particular are sterotypes not unlike those which have 
appeared in television, Eiim and other popular forms of 
entertainment. The frequencies of and changes in these 
portrayals in mainstream mass media, especially film and 
television, have been examined by many scholars.” Some of 
these studies show how race and gender representations have 
evolved, yet have retained a one-dimensional quality. This 
in large part because the media institutions out of which 
they emerge are White, male-dominated corporations which 
control representations with an eye toward what will sell.” 
Bottom line mentality often translates into images which 
maintain White as standard or status quo; the potential for 
opposition is stifled but not completely suppressed. Race, 
class and gender representations in the media have evolved 
over time, but not so much that they overturn the dominant 
power structure, despite minority protest. 

Yet, while the politics of representation in television 
and film is an ongoing, sometimes fierce, public debate,* a 
discussion of group inequity in representations of regional 
lifestyle magazines is practically nonexistent. The 
eradication of racial and sexual politics in particular here 
is easily achieved because the subject matter--tourism, 
leisure and products for living enhancement--is seemingly 


benign and the audience is nearly homogeneous. Without a 
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potential voice of opposition within the targeted White 
readership, and because the majority of content is 
advertising, the regions themselves become unmistakably 
places of consumption. 

Articles and advertisements interacting in each issue, 
or "bundle of signs,"*® speak to a complex, historical 
process involving many agents. The history of regional 
development, the process of industrialization coupled with 
the growth of mass consumption, and the choices of the 
publishers who have purposely constructed each issue to 
maximize profit for themselves and, less directly, their 
advertisers, converge on the pages of these glossy 
periodicals.*” However, the process and agents are not 
discernible, nor can they be deduced from the issue as a 
whole. The social relations presented as history to a 
fraction of the consuming public is naturalized, masked as a 
kind of identity that, in the end, is a consumer’s identity. 

It has been shown in this study that subordination of 
race groups is celebrated as regional heritage in magazine 
articles. Regional identity hinges on a sense of shared 
history. When re-presented on the pages of a consumer 
magazine, regional identity is traded as a consumable 
product. As geographic place is commodified, the historic 
struggles and contemporary inequities of race groups 
identified with it are commodified as well. They are twice 


naturalized, first in the ideological discourse of White 
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settlement, and second in the discourse of consumption. The 
bundle of self-referential signifiers of which they become a 
part retain group repression while masking it. 

Relations of group difference obscured and commodified 
for the ideal readers/consumers are central to all place 
constructions in each magazine, particularly in the way 
articles and ads engage with each other. For example, the 
April issue of Sunset magazine includes a short item, in the 
Travel Beyond the West section, about Papua, New Guinea (pp. 
45-46). In that same section of the magazine, but not on 
the same page, is a two-page ad for coffee, the Starbucks 
bean, grown in New Guinea (pp. 20-21). Both the ad and the 
article construct a primitive, exotic New Guinea, a unique 
place and culture offered for a price to the dominant 
consuming culture. 

The Travel article, only text without accompanying 
photos, describes for the reader the possibility of a 12-day 
journey on which to experience "the stone-age cultures of 
Papua New Guinea." Anthropologist guides on the trip 
explain local customs and offer tours through stilt 
villages. All of this can be yours, the article explains, 
at a cost of $3,290 through the travel agency Abercrombie & 
Kent. This article, though patronizing, isa 
straightforward offer of exchange to the reader; the nearby 
ad, in comparison, veils the commodity exchange by 


mysticizing both the culture and the coffee bean. 
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The two-page spread includes a photo, on the left-hand 
side, with the text of the ad on the right. The photo is an 
extreme close-up of a native’s face, filling the entire 
frame as well as the page. The face is painted a vibrant 
red, streaked with white around the eyes and mouth, and 
dotted with white paint on the cheeks and chin. The native, 
The Konmei Man the caption reads on the bottom right of the 
page, wears a red band overlaid with small white shells 
around his forehead. His eyes and mouth recede into the 
background, barely visible because of the way the photograph 
is lit. What the reader sees more than anything is the 
facade, the bright paint on the native’s face. The photo is 
imposing; it offers to the White reader a human being vastly 
different, even mystical. He is a person they could never 
know the way they know their neighbors or fellow magazine 
readers. The only way they might come to know this man or 
his culture is by purchasing a product from his country. 

The ad’s text on the facing page explains where the product 
comes from, how the Starbuck company feels about producing 
it, and how the reader can purchase it. 

"The spirit lives in every Starbucks bean," the 
advertisement reads. The land where the coffee beans grow, 
where they are purchased by coffee buyers, is.a place where 
"spirits shadowdance with reality. Where the forces of 
mature and the power of myth write an ever changing story." 


The text goes on to describe the finicky bean buyers and how 
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in roasting, regarded as an art form, "we unlock the hidden 
magic in every bean." The ad text includes information 
about where to buy this coffee that originates "In the rich, 
ancient soil of some of the world’s most exotic lands." 

The text and photo of this advertisement, even more 
than the travel article, "exoticize" New Guinea and its 
culture and freeze it in the past.* Referring to stone-age 
culture and to the forces of nature and myth relegates New 
Guinea and its natives to another, less developed era in 
comparison to our own. Including the painted face of the 
native suggests to the readership a cultural "savage" 
steeped in ritual equated with the past, but useful here 
only to sell coffee. As cultural signifiers, the rituals 
and history of New Guinea are lost to the demands of the 
coffee market, the advertisers who chose Giase sanbinse done 
to represent this place, and the magazine staff whose 
decision it was to include it in this issue. Instead, the 
culture and people, the whole place constructed as New 
Guinea, is appropriated for sale. 

Though New Guinea is not part of the regional U.S. 
West, it is constructed within the same logical frame as 
Western places are constructed in Sunset magazine. Race is 
an important feature. Western places here are constructed 
less often using the native "other" in photographs or in 
text the way outside places are. In constructing the West, 


however, the absence of the other is as blatant as its 
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presence in foreign place constructions. Whether absent or 
present, the constructed "other" serves the dual purposes of 
subjugating non-Whites and using them to sell. 

In the April issue of Sunset, both articles and ads 
offer the same version of the West. The feature article 
"Big Sur Forever" practically erases part of the history of 
the area. Native Americans are nearly invisible in the text 
and completely invisible in the photographs of an article 
included to promote tourism to this part of the California 
coast. The article discusses the landscape of Big Sur, the 
history of White settlement and all of the information about 
travel, accommodations, activities and information sources 
the readership requires to plan a trip there. Ads for 
Oregon and Wyoming are the same. The ad for Oregon (pp. 38- 
39) is a two-page lay-out featuring a remote black-and-white 
photographic wilderness. Snow-capped mountains fill the 
background, a vast desolate prairie the foreground. The 
text introduces a land traveled during the 1840s-1860s by 
pioneers. "The men, women and children who made this trek 
covered every mile of it on foot--walking beside their weary 
oxen, horses and even mild cows as they pulled overburdened 
wagons," so they could finally reach Oregon, "the land of 
paradise." The text describes hardships encountered along 
the way. "They persevered through cholera epidemics that 
reached epic proportions. And thievery under the cover of 


night." These White settlers are constructed as heroes, 
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hearty and strong, epitomizing the characteristics of 
strength in adverse conditions and the will to persevere to 
the end. The ad concludes with an invitation to readers to 
come see why they made that epic journey; it includes 
information about where to call. The Wyoming ad (p. 47) is 
much the same. Though much siaiiex, the overall — 
construction is identical. The photo on the top 1/3 of the 
ad depicts a rugged mountaintop where only scrub brush and 
the heartiest evergreen trees can survive. The bottom 2/3 
is the text which describes pioneer settlement. "With oxen 
straining and bullwhips cracking, a circle of wagons slowly 
unwinds to begin another day of the greatest migration in 
American history." It goes on, "Nowehere else can you sense 
the rigors of the trek or the exhilaration of that first 
view of the ‘Oregon Country’ like you can in Wyoming." The 
ad concludes with the telephone number of the Wyoming 
Division of Tourism. | 

These two ads and the feature article about Big Sur are 
all grasping for the same ching: They all capitalize ona 
dominant history of the West that glorifies the heartiness 
and spirit of the White settlers and the rugged landscape. 
The goal is to lure readers into spending their tourist 
dollars to visit these mythic Western places. Nature and 
White culture are the chosen representations of the West; 
eradication of natives, the implied "thieves" in the Oregon 


ad, are not. Their virtual absence implies their 
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repression. When it is used to sell the region, it is part 
of the whole package, region as commodity. Historic native 
struggles are locked into the past and glorified because 
White pioneer settlement is glorified. The power struggles 
between dominant and subordinate groups which define 
historic Western settlement, and live on in the contemporary 
representations of this regional ideal are here commodities 
for tourism. 

Western heritage as conveyed in representation 
constructs a heritage of White European settlement, and 
assumes a contemporary White readership. History is traded 
on as a lure for tourism. When offered on the pages of a 
regional magazine it is part of another bundle of signifiers 
Of consumption. Everything is interchangeable; the only 
tangible goal is the purchase. 

The same is true for both Midwest Living and Southern 
Living magazines. The Agrarian Midwest and Old South are 
retained in the the articles as well as the ads situated 
next to them. And in both, the dominant narrative 
overshadowing struggle and repression is the frame for 
readership consumption. Since all three magazines are in 
dialogue with each other, and share the logics of magazine 
publishing and place marketing, all three are party to 
perpetuating regional ideals as national heritage for the 


benefit of a specific consuming/reading audience. 
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Regional identity is formed in these magazines vis-a- 
vis representations of power. Addressing specifically 
national identity, Richard Dyer and Toni Morrison point out 
that the ideals of American identity, including feedom and 
individualism, are White patriarchal ideals dependent upon 
their opposites, slavery and subordination, which are 
embodied in other than White races, or what Morrison calls 
the "Africanist" presence.” In other words, subordination 
is foundational to the core of American identity. It is 
argued here that it is also foundational to more 
particularized regional identities. 

Determining the relationship between these two types of 
of geographic place, region and nation, is an example of 
Soja’s definition of postmodern geography, a spatial 
reawakening in which contemporary politics and culture are 
re-examined from the context of space.” Analyzing the power 
relations implied in representations of regional identity 
is, perhaps, one means by which to explain its cultural 
construction. It also provides a response to Hay’s 
suggestion that postmodern geographies consider the myriad 
complexities of cultural processes behind the mediated 
production of place.*! Regional lifestyle magazines are but 
one type of mediated repository wherein representations 
communicate and construct geographic regions, and in doing 
so, transform the world into a series of contexts for 


consumption.” 
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The social responsibility implication of this type of 
place transformation is clear, yet daunting. Sack argues 
that the consumer world "undermines our ability to act 
morally and responsibly because it obscures the consequences 
of our actions at the very outset". Because group 
repressions here are naturalized in the constructed ideals 
of regional identity, and further naturalized in the 
construction of places of consumption, the issue of 
representational morality looms large. The responsibility 
to pinpoint those repressions implied but obscured in the 
representational practices found in supposedly benign 
popular texts such as these, then overturn them, is 
essentially a two-part project. This research is an initial 


attempt at part one. 
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Chapter Six Endnotes 


sa The ethic of consumption describes the economic and 
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medical products. 


12. See John Urry, The Tourist Gaze: Leisure and Travel in 
Contemporary Society, London: Sage (1990), p. 14. 
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18. These figures obtained by telephone interview with 
research analyst Ray Petsche at Sunset magazine; from the 
1991 Subscriber Profile published by Southern Living 
magazine; and by telephone interview with Erik Jacobssen, 
Research Director for Midwest Living. 


19. Following is a break-down of readership demographics by 
magazine, based on information available in 1991 and 1993. 
This researcher notes that, while they may have changed 
Slightly by 1994, they still delineate the same demographic 
population sector targeted by these magazines. 


Sunset Southern Living Midwest Living 
Sex 40% M 30% M 25.4% M 
60% F 70% F 74.6% F 
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Household $79,210 $63,664 $51,045 
Income 
Occupation 67.1% 37% 24.8% 
7 Prof. Prof./Mgr. Prof. /Mgr. 
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do many regional magazine readers. See U.S. Bureau of the 


Census General Population Characteristics, Series CP-1. 
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University Press (1984), p. 101. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


CONCLUSION 


Examining geographic place as physical context and 
cultural construct is a complex process involving place as 
territory, history, power relations, manag: and site of 
group identity. This research has considered United States 
regions in light of all these aspects, focusing on how they 
converge in practices of representation in regional consumer 
Magazines. Mass media have the power to produce and 
circulate meaning, that is, the power to signify.! 
Therefore, representations in regional consumer periodicals 
function to both create and perpetuate regional identities 
as they draw on shared myths of national identity reproduced 
in signification. The hegemonic cultural milieu in which 
place meanings and social relations are naturalized and come 
to define the U.S. West, South and Midwest combines, on the 
pages of gigasy consumer periodicals, with the logic of 
consumption, translating regions into commodities, and 
reifying the ultimate consumer identity of an ideal White 
readership. 

Although all three magazines include similar 
departments and subject matter, and target virtually the 
same demographic readership, their overall patterns of 


representation differ. Combined quantitative content 
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analysis and close textual analyses of twelve matched issues 
of three regional consumer magazines--four each of Sunset, 
Southern Living and Midwest Living--published in 1992 show 
that each employs a unique strategy of signification to 
create regional distinction. Combined representations of 
nature, representations of culture, and defined 
relationships with other places construct identities that 
coincide with the mythic Frontier West, Old South and 
Agrarian Midwest, respectively. 

The unique ideals of regions conveyed in representation 
have both seenomic and political implications. Perpetuating 
these ideals as regional heritage belies power struggles 
that have fueled group subordination, and speaks to inter- 
regional tension and tension between region and nation in 
the ongoing, shifting discourses of national identity. In 
addition, regional identities are offered as the frame for 
consumption in these national advertising vehicles. 
Representation commodifies the region, both obscuring and 
legitimating struggles and tensions that are a region’s 
identity, then circulating that identity in the dominant 
culture of consumption. 

Below are synopses of the research findings which 
answer Research Guseetons One, Two and Three posed prior to 
analyses of these consumer magazines. The synopses are 


followed by a discussion of regional identity as the object 
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of consumption, and suggestions for future research in 
mediated place construction. 

Constructing the Old South, Agrarian Midwest 
and Frontier West 

Content analysis of four issues of each of the three 
regional consumer magazines resulted in a total of 1,089 
articles: 270 articles from Sunset, 544 from Midwest Living 
and 276 from Southern Living. Analyses of the frequencies 
of textual: and photographic representations, combined with 
close textual readings highlighting the contexts in which 
they appeared in magazine articles, revealed that three 
distinct representational strategies were used to 
distinguish the three regions. These unique strategies 
serve a two-fold purpose; they 1) reinforce dominant history 
of regional development which translates into the narrative 
of White settlement and, from a marketing perspective, 2) 
use it to identify a market segment, offering it as a 
commodity to a a constructed White readership willing and 
able to consume the region as a product of lifestyle 
enhancement. 

Sunset constructs an image of the mythic Western 
Frontier, an ideal reinforced in the magazine’s 
representations of nature and culture, and the places it 
defines outside of the West. Throughout the Magazine, 
physical land, water and other natural resources are 


described in words and depicted in photographs as spectacle, 
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and mostly as wilderness. The qualities assigned to them 
suggest their breadth, beauty and spiritual qualities. 
Natural representations appear in the text of 17.8% of the 
Magazine’s articles and in 7.4% of the photographs (see 
Figure 1, p. 82). Cultural representations are less 
Frequent than natural representations, and together 
reinforce the ideal of the Western Frontier by focusing on 
people and events subordinate to the rugged landscape. 
Historic dates, in the text of 15.6% of articles; 
restorations, in text of 7.4% of articles; religion in 7.4%; 
and foreign heritage of regional people, referred to in the 
text of 4.8% of articles (see Figure 3, p. 111), appear less 
frequently than in either Southern Living or Midwest Living. 
However, the actual depictions, and the contexts in which 
they are included, offer a West of rugged individuals, 
struggling pioneers and developments that marked White 
settlement of the Western Frontier. 

References to places outside the region, defined in 
relationship with the region, also reinforce the Western 
Frontier ideal. Sunset includes references to other regions 
in only 4.1% of articles, references to the U.S. in 6.3%, 
and to foreign places in 4.8% (see Figure 4, p. 135). Few 
references to places outside the region indicates a regional 
self-reliance. Lack of reference to other regions and to 


the nation as a whole in particular functions to retain an 
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image of the West as autonomous, the final Frontier 
destination. 

The region in Midwest Living magazine is constructed as 
a pastoral ideal, the Agrarian Midwest. Here nature and 
culture are represented in a way that emphasizes human 
activity closely connected to the land and waterways. The 
natural Midwest is the basis for recreating nostalgia in 
different ways throughout the magazine. Descriptions of 
land and water in text, and references to the activities 
associated with them, correspond to the photographic 
displays that appeal to an unspecific yet simpler past. 

More than the other two magazines, Midwest Living includes 
references to lakes and rivers. Water bodies are included 
in the text of 19.3% of articles, and in photographs of 
5.19%. Representations of land appear in the text of 13.19% 
of articles and photographs of 1.8% (see Figure 1, p. 82). 
Nature is defined as nostalgic and utilitarian, not as 
spectacle, in this magazine. 

Representations of culture in Midwest Living reinforce 
heritage as the narrative of land conversion from remote 
prairies and forests inhabited by Native Americans to more 
Civilized cultivated landscapes farmed by hearty Burooean 
immigrants who value simplicity and moral virtue. Midwest 
Living includes more historic dates, restorations, and 
foreign heritage on its pages than does Sunset. Historic 


dates or eras appear in the text of 23.09% of articles; 
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‘restorations appear in the text of 14.5% of articles; 
religion in the text of 8.3% of articles; and foreign 
heritage in the text of 10.9% of articles (see Figure 3, p. 
111). Here the nostalgic, pastoral landscape as the site of 
agriculture and morality defines the Midwestern Agrarian 
ideal. 

The third component of representational strategy 
constructing the Midwest is the way in which other places 
are defined in relation to it. Midwest Living includes 
references to more places outside the region than Sunset 
magazine. Relationships with foreign cities and nations are 
included in 9.9% of articles, other regions in 9.0% and the 
United States in 10.3% (see Figure 4, p. 135). The nature 
of these references is mostly defensive, indicating a self- 
consciousness on the part of the Midwest as the ambiguous 
center. Another strategy used by the magazine to define 
itself is in the frequency of regional nicknames, referrred 
to in 13.1% of the magazine’s articles. The defensiveness 
with which the Midwest is defined necessarily maintains it 
not as a second-rate region but as the moral center of the 
nation, the middle ground or "Heartland" of agrarian virtue. 

Southern Living constructs its respective region ina 
manner that maintains the ideal of the Old South. Here 
nature is represented neither as spectacle nor as 
utilitarian, but as a site for history and cultural 


development, embodying the perceived values of Southern 
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heritage. The Old South ideal emphasizes wealth and status; 
it also recognizes the distinguishing era of Southern 
history, the antebellum and Civil War periods, which are 
used as reference points in many contexts in the magazine. 
Representations of land--which appear in the text of 12.4% 
of articles, in the photographs of 4.7%--and of water 
bodies--in the text of 16%, and photographs of 4.7% (see 
Figure 1, p. 82)--are described less on their own terms, and 
more so in terms of specific people and events in Southern 
history. 

Representations of culture and defined relationships 
with other places are closely intertwined in the overall 
strategy of signification constructing Southern identity in 
this magazine. Historic dates are prominent in Southern 
Living as they are in Midwest Living. They appear in 26.9% 
of articles. Restorations, religion and foreign heritage are 
included less frequently here than in Midwest Living, but 
more frequently than in Sunset. Restorations are included 
in the text of 12% of articles, religion in 7.6%, and 
foreign heritage in 7.3% of articles (see Figure 3, p. 111). 
The context in which many of these cultural representations 
appear implicate heritage as the era of Southern distinction 
which itself defines a relationship between the South and 
other regions, and with the nation as a whole. 

The antebellum era and the Civil War as historic 


phenomena and as contemporary reference points are both 
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subtly and blatantly weaved throughout the magazine. 
Blatant references to other regions appear in the text of 
15.3% of the magazine’s articles, references to the United 
States in 10.9% and to foreign nations or cities in. 7.3% 
(see Figure 4, p. 135). As in Midwest Living, there are 
many defined relationships with other places in this 
magazine; however, the nature of those relationships is more 
antagonistic than defensive. That attitude stems mostly 
from the antagonism associated with the circumstances of the 
distinguishing era that is the Old South. 

All three nagae ee construct regional distinction 
using relatively few representations of non-Whites in both 
text and photographs. In Southern Living non-Whites appear 
in the text of 10.5%, and photos of 5.1% of articles; in 
Midwest Living non-whites appear in the text of 6.8%, and 
photos of .2% of articles; and in Sunset non-Whites appear 
in the text of 8.5%, and photos of 6.7% of articles (see 
Figure 3, p. 111). The dearth of non-White representations, 
and especially the context of their appearance in both text 
and photographs indicate the extent to which this group is 
not part of the the targeted readership of these consumer 
magazines, and also reinforces the repressions that 
undergird the ideals that inform mythic heritage of each 


region. 
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Representations and Group Struggles 


The Old South, Frontier West and Agrarian Midwest 
reinforce dominant regional history and present it as 
heritage for a present-day audience. These ideals implicate 
historic tensions and struggles as they recount the 
narrative of White settlement which, as a contemporary 
rhetoric, discursively retains historic group repressions. 
Popular representations of history in these magazines center 
on power struggles-- defining relations of domination and 
subordination--and preserve heritage--naturalizing 
contemporary race, class and gender repression. The 
struggles of Native Americans and African Americans in 
particular, and the relegation of women to confining 
secondary roles, were also regional historic phenomena, but 
a discussion of race and gender subordination is glossed 
over as regional heritage is recast. Struggles, however, 


are retained as the foundation of regional signification. 
Representations and Geographic Tension 


It is argued here that group repression is the cloak of 
regional identity, yet is masked while maintaining tension 
between regions and between region and nation. Regional 
identity names insiders and outsiders; comparison is implied 
in representations which perpetuate place distinction. The 
three magazines differ in the way they define themselves via 


other regions and the nation. Sunset defines few 
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relationships between the West and other regions or the 
United States; Midwest Living blatantly and defensively 
defines the Midwest via relationships with other regions and 
the United States; and Southern Living overtly and, more 
antagonistically, defines the South with respect to other 
regions and the nation. The ideals, and particularly the 
specific means of including/excluding representations of 
other places indicate the tension between regions. Inter- 
regional tension is most striking in the way regional 
identity changes, and its meaning and perception shifts, 
depending upon context of use and who, insider or outsider, 
defines it. 

Regional tensions in the discourse of regional 
difference are linked closely with the discourse of national 
identity. The connection between regional and national 
identity is mythic and representational. The United States 
as a political entity requires a less politicized geography 
to contain its dominant myths. Idyllic romanticized regions 
contain the dominant collective values of the polity. The 
Western Frontier geographically retains the national 
ideology of individualism and strength; the Agrarian Midwest 
retains the nation’s idealized morality, as equated with a 
nostalgic pre-industrial self-sufficiency; and the Old 
South retains the nation’s historic ability to maintain 


unity in the face of inner strife. 
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Regional and national identities are necessarily fluid. 
Schlesinger argues that national identity must be 
continually constructed.* Similarly, Bhabha argues that the 
nation as an idea is continually constructed in narrative.’ 
Both recognize the necessity of cultural practices and 
discourse as the perpetuation of a contested terrain that is 
Simultaneously geography and collectivity. On the one hand, 
regional/national myths are contested, and on the other, 
historic tensions are subdued, hidden and negotiated because 
discourse operates hegemonically. 

As Hall contends, the mass media are the site of 
contestation and negotiation.‘ As agents of the post- 
industrial, late capitalist environment wherein consumption 
is the ultimate identity, mass media define identity within 
the framwork of consumption. As such, the practice of place 
construction in the mass media is the practice of 
commodification. Regions become, in Sack’s term, "places of 


consumption. "5 
Place as Commodity in the Mass Media 


As regions are commodified, repressions are commodified 
ag well, rendering them ever more obscured, and legitimating 
them as historic artifacts fit for consumption. In regional 
consumer magazines the political implications of 
representations which construct the region are left 


unchallenged because of the target readership, editorial 
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objectives and ownership. A mostly White, middle-to upper- 
middle income, homeowning readership pores over pages filled 
with interchangeable articles and advertisements that offer 
a lifestyle of leisure. Here region is scnsinabie place 
offered from a repository of postmodern geographic 
construction wherein images and text conjoin per the logic 
of place marketing. The meaning of place is ultimately 
equated with its exchange value. For marketers and magazine 
publishers, whatever works is used. 

Unfortunately, what works is mixing and matching 
gender, class and, most markedly, race representations to 
create regions that only bear a resemblance to mythic lands 
of United States idealism. As the discourse of regional 
distinction in the nation continually draws on repressive 
mythic ideals, and as regional consumer magazines perpetuate 
those ideals, albeit in a distorted, market-driven way, 
historic physical violence transforms into contemporary 
symbolic violence. For, according to Bourdieu, "Objective 
power relations tend to reproduce themselves in symbolic 
power relations."® Symbolic violence, he argues, occurs 
when the social order is perpetuated as common sense wherein 
group domination is naturalized. Symbolic violence breaks 
out, metaphorically, as a consequence of the process of 
naturalizing repression as historic fact, then codifying it 


not as law but as consumer prerogative. 
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Reform and Future Research 


Considerations of the way in which power relations are 
contained in regional place constructions raises the issue 
of morality and political action. On two levels the 
possibilities for change exist. One line of reform involves 
the choice of representations used in regional magazines and 
other forms of mediated discourse. The other, more 
difficult reform involves reformulating the foundational 
ideals of American national identity. Changes in the 
practices of representation will occur only when repression 
is made explicit, as this research attempts. On both levels 
the first step is recognition, the second requires the 
producers of culture to rethink the frames of reference from 
which they conceive of history and actively market heritage. 

This work draws on cultural geography, particularly 
recent scholarship examining the texts of geography and the 
mass media, including the work of Soja, Burgess and Gold, 
Hay, Duncan and Ley, and Sack.’ Scholars from both 
geography and communications have contributed to the body of 
research examining place as a social construct and physical 
context. That research conducted within the cultural 
studies framework, particularly the work of communications 
scholar Hay and cultural geographers Burgess and Gold, 
focuses on "the exploration of the social production and 


circulation of meanings."® It is hoped that this research, 
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“informed by the premises and political agenda of cultural 
studies, ae extended the body of scholarship by explicating 
the production and circulation of place meaning. 

As this research is a first comprehensive analysis of 
the phenomenon of U.S. regional identity construction in 
regional consumer magazines, it provides initial print-based 
empirical evidence which may prove useful for analyses of 
regional identity construction throughout popular culture, 
including television, film, and tourist materials, or other 
forms such as regional folklore and alternative or sub- 
cultural discourses to compare with mass-mediated popular 
culture. 

The implications for an explanation of regionalism 
which is based on power relations are that it provides yet 
another example of a cultural construction which naturalizes 
dominant-subordinate relations within the collective, and 
that it complicates the notion of "nation as narration." 

The United States, along with many other nations, at present 
struggles with increasing racism, economic uncertainty and 
the violence that accompanies them. One must dig deep to 
discover the roots of these tensions and the impact they 
have on cultural discourse. The crucial discovery is that-- 
with the help of history and a culture of commodities-- 
symbolic race, class and gender repressions travel easiest 


in what may seem the least likely vehicles. 
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A more thorough examination of regional identity is— 

necessary, one that includes audience research of regional 
magazine readership as well as a more detailed research of . 
the editorial decision-making processes within the magazines 
themselves. The overall inquiry also necessitates research 
into perceived regional a national identity among members 
of various race, class and gender groups as they reflect on 
place constructions in several discursive forms. Audience 
research is the final step in the quest to pinpoint the 
extent of regional/national identity and to understand how 
mediated discourses shape the ideals of the nation as 
production and circulation of meaning, the ultimate 


contested terrain. 
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Chapter Seven Endnotes 


ales Stuart Hall, "The Rediscovery of ‘Ideology’: Return of 
the Repressed in Media Studies," in Michael Gurevitch, Tony 
Bennett, James Curran and Janet Woollacott (Eds.), Culture, 
Society and the Media, London: Routledge (1982), p. 70. 


2 Philip Schlesinger, Media, State and Nation: Political 
Violence and Collective Identities, London: Sage (1991), p. 
169. 


3. Homi Bhabha (Ed.), Nation and Narration, London: 
Routledge (1990), p. 2. 


4. Hall, p. 86. 
oe Robert David Sack, p. 134 


6. Pierre Bourdieu, In Other Words: Essays Towards a 
Reflexive Sociology, Stanford: Stanford University Press 


(1990), p. 135. 


7. See Chapter Two of this dissertation for the specific 
works published by each of these scholars. 


8. Patrick Brantlinger, Crusoe’s Footprints: Cultural 
Studies in Britain and America, New York: Routledge (1990), 


p. 71. 
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APPENDIX A 


RESEARCH SAMPLE 


Month 


April, 1992 
August, 1992 
October, 1992 


December, 1992 


April, 1992 
August, 1992 
October, 1992 


December, 1992 


April, 1992 
August, 1992 
October, 1992 


December, 1992 
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Number of 
Articles 


160 
113 
L51 


119 


75 
49 
73 


73 


77 
52 
84 


63 


Total: 1,089 


APPENDIX B 


CODING INSTRUMENT 


Complete For Each Article 


Issue (month): 


Title of Article: 
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101: article number (assigned by primary coder) 
102: Coder | 
1. A 
2. B 
3%, € 
103. Magazine 
1. Sunset 
2. Midwest Living 
3. Southern Living 
104. The article is a 
1. Feature article 
2. Department article 
PEOPLE 
105. Is a regional racial group other than Caucasian 
specifically referenced in the text of the article? 
1. Yes 
2. No 
106. If yes, which? 


Cannot Determine 
Not apply 


1. African American 

2. American Indian (including Alaskan native) 
3. Asian American 

4, Pacific Islander 

5. Hispanic 

6. Other 

ve 

9. 
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107. Is a regional racial group other than Caucasian included 
in accompanying photo(s)? 


1. Yes 
2. No 
9. No photo 


108. If yes, which one(s) 


African American | 
American Indian (including Alaskan native) 
Asian American 

Pacific Islander 

Hispanic 

Other 

Cannot Determine 

Not apply 


WONT HA UP WD 


e e * e e * e e 


109. Is a religion or religious group referenced in the text? 


1. Yes 
2. No 


110. If yes, which? 


Protestant 

Catholic 

Jewish 

Moslem 

Native American religion 
Hindu 

Other 

Not apply 


WON HU Ph WDE 


e e e e e 


111. Is a religion or religious group included in 
accompanying photo(s)? 


112. If yes, which? 


1. Protestant 

2. Catholic 

3. Jewish 

4. Moslem 

S. Native American religion 
6. Hindu 

7. Other 

9. Not apply 
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113. Is the foreign heritage of a regional group referenced in 


the text? 
1. Yes 
2. No 


114. If yes, which? 


Western European 

Eastern European 

Central or South American 
African 

Middle Eastern 
Australian 

Asian/Pacific Islander 
Other 

Not apply 


WOON HU PWN 


115. Is the foreign heritage of a regional group included in 
accompanying photo(s)? 


1. Yes 
2. No 
3. Na photo 


116. If yes, which? 


Western European 

Bastern European 

Central or South American 
African 

Middle Eastern 
Australian 

Asian/Pacific Islander 
Other 

Not apply 


WOO IVAVAU PWNE 


INDUSTRY 


117. Does the text feature a contemporary regional industry 
that is not service/touristic? 


1. Yes 
. 2. No 
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118. If yes, what type? 


LLY 


120. 


121. 


122. 


Loos 


1. 


oO U1 P WN 


Is 


Agriculture 
Fishing/Hunting 


Mining 


Manufacturing 
Other 
Not apply 


a specific contemporary industry included in 


accompanying photo(s)? 


Lis 
Ze 
3. 


Yes 
No 
No photo 


If Yes, what type? 


oO Ul Pm WN 


Agriculture 
Fishing/Hunting 
Mining 
Manufacturing 
Other 

Not apply 


Does the article reference a specific ‘type of product 
from the region? 


L. 
2. 


Yes 
No 


If yes, what type? 


Ls 
2. 
i 
4. 
ae 
9. 


ts 
1. 


23 
9. 


Agricultural 
Manufactured 
Natural resource 
Other 

Unclear 

Not apply 


a regional product included in accompanying photo(s)? 


Yes 
No 
No photo 
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124. If Yes, what type? 


. Agricultural 

». Manufactured 
Natural resource 
Other 

Unclear 

Not apply 


WOU PWN Ee 


ARTS 
125. Does the text reference an art form of the region? 


1. Yes 
2. No 


126. If yes, what type? 


1. Handcraft 


2. Music 

3 Dance 

4. Literary 

5. Drama 

6. Other 

9 Not apply 

127. Is an art form of the region included in accompanying 

photo(s) ? 

1. Yes 

2. No 


9. No photo 


128. If yes, what type? 


Handcraft 
Music 
Dance 
Literary 
Drama 
Other 
Not apply 


WAU Ph WDE 


TEMPORALIZING STRATEGY 


129. Does the text feature a specific historical date or 
historic era? 


1. Yes 
2. No 
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130. Does the text feature a specific structural restoration 
or preservation? 


1. Yes 
Z « No 


131. If yes, what type? 


1. Military 
2. Agricultural 
3. Home/Private estate 
4. Industrial landmark 
5. Civic landmark | 
6. Entire community 
7. Religious 
8. Other 
9. Not apply 
132. Is a restoration or preservation included in accompanying 
photo(s)? 
1. Yes 
2. No 


133. If yes, what type? 


1. Military 

2. Agricultural 

3. Home/Private estate 
4. Industrial landmark 
5. Civic landmark 

6. Entire community 

7. Religious 

8. Other 

9. Not apply 


134. Does the text feature a historically specific re- 
creation or re-enactment of an activity or event? 


1. Yes 
2. No 
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135. If yes, what type? 


1. Military (war related) 

2. Industrial 

3. Settlement of an area 

4. Historic family life 
 §. Historic community life 

6. Agricultural 

7. Other 

9. Not apply 


136. Is a recreation or re-enactment of activity or event 
included in accompanying photo(s)? 


1. Yes 
z. No 
9. No photo 
137. If yes, what type? 
1. Military (war related) 
2. Industrial 
3. Settlement 
4. Historic family life 
5. Historic community life 
6. Agricultural 
7. Other 
9. Not apply 


138. Is period dress included in accompanying photo(s)? 


1. Yes, on women 

2. Yes, on men 

3. Yes, on men and women 
4. No 

9. No photo 


139. Does the text reference a named, renown regional 
historic person(s)? 


- Yes, male 

Yes, female 

Yes, male and female 
No 
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140. If yes, the person(s) is, primarily: 


1. A military figure 

2. A civic figure 

3. An industrial/business figure 
4. An agricultural figure 

5. A domestic figure 

6. Artist 

7. Other 

9. Not apply 


141. Is a renown historic person or persons included in 
accompanying photo(s) ? : 


1. Yes, male 

2. Yes, female 

3. Yes, male and female 
4. No 

9. No photo 


142. If yes, the person (s) portrayed is, primarily: 


. A military figure 
A civic figure 
. An industrial figure 
. An agricultural figure 
. A domestic figure 
. Artist 
. Other 
. Not apply 


ARCHITECTURE 


143. Does the article reference a specific, named 
' architectural style found in the region? 


1. Yes 
2. No 


tH 
rh 


144. yes, which? 
Victorian 

Greek Revival 
Colonial 

Gothic 

French Renaissance 
Frontier 

Spanish 

Other 

Not apply 


WHYUKHKUhWNHH 


145. 


146. 
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Is a specific architectural style of the region included 
in accompanying photo(s)? 


1. Yes 
2. No 
9. No photo 


If yes, which? 


Victorian 

Greek Revival 
Colonial 

Gothic 

French Renaissance 
Frontier 

Spanish 

Other 

Not apply 


WON A US WD 


e * e e 


PHYSICAL FEATURES 


1.47. 


148. 


149. 


Does the text reference a "naturally" occurring physical 
feature of the land that is linked to the region? 
1. Yes 
2. No 
If yes, what type? 
1. Mountains 
2. Plains 
3. Wetlands 
4, Forest 
5. Desert 
6. Hills 
7. Other 
9. Not apply 


Is a naturally occurring physical feature of the land 
that is linked to the region included in accompanying 
photo(s) ? 


1. Yes 
2. No 
9. No photo 


Oe re pe ee ee ee ee ¢ Gee el ae ee see . Oe eee 


150. If yes, what type? 


Mountains 
Plains 
Wetlands 
Forest 
Desert 
Hills 
Other 
Not apply 


WAN HAUW PWN FE 
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151. Does the article reference a naturally occurring body of 


water? 
1. Yes 
2. No 


152. If yes, what type? 


1. Ocean 

2. Lake 

3. River 

4. Other 

9. Not apply 


153. Is a naturally occurring body of water included in 


accompanying photo(s) ? 


1. Yes 
2. No 


154. If yes, what type? 


1. Ocean 

2. Lake 

3. River 

4. Other 

9. Not apply 


FLORA AND FAUNA 


155. Does the article reference a specific animal that is 


linked to the region? 


1. Yes (identify) 
2. No 
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156. Is a regionally specified animal included in accompanying 


57. 


158. 


FOOD 


159 * 


160. 


photo(s)? 


1. Yes (identify) 
2. No 
9. No photo 


Does the article reference a specific plant that is 
linked to the region? 


1. Yes (identify) 
2. No 


Is a specifically named plant that is linked to the 
region included in accompanying photo(s)? 


1. Yes (identify) 


2. No 
9. No photo 


Does the article reference a type of prepared food or 
cooking style that is linked to the region? 


1. Yes (identify) 
2. No 


Is a type of prepared food or cooking style that is 
connected with the region included in accompanying 
photo(s) ? 

1. Yes (identify) 


9. No photo 


REGIONAL CHARACTERISTICS 


161 ® 


Does the article use any terms to describe the general 
character of the people of the region? 


1. Yes (which terms) 
2. No 


162. 


163. 
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Does the article use any terms to describe the general 
character of the entire region? 


1. Yes (which terms) 
2. No 
Does the article use any terms to describe the character 


of a part of the region? 


1. Yes (which terms) 
2. No 


164. Does the article use synonyms for the region or a part of 


the region? 


1. Yes (which synonyms) 
2. No 


OTHER PLACES 


165. 


166. 


167. 


Does the article make reference to a foreign city or 
nation(s)? 


1. Yes (identify) 
2. No 


If yes, does the article discuss a relationship or 
comparison between the region and city/nation(s) ? 


1. Yes 
2. No 
9. Not apply 


If. yes to item # 165, on what dimension is a 
relationship/comparison made? 


1. Inhabitants 

2. Landscape features 

3. Natural resources 

4. Craft-artistry 

5. Any industry 

6. Specific historic events, figures 
7. Other 

9. Not apply 
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168. Does the article make reference to another U.S. region? 


1. Yes (identify) 
2. No 


169. If yes, does the article discuss a relationship or 
comparison between the regions? 


1. Yes 
2. No 
9. Not apply 


170. If yes to item # 168, on what dimension is a 
relationship/comparison made? 


Inhabitants 

Landscape features 

Natural resources 

Craft/artistry 

Any industry | 
Specific historic events, figures 
Other 

Not apply 


-WON HU SP WDE 


171. Does the article reference the U.S. as a nation? 


1. Yes 
2. No 


172. If yes, does the article discuss a relationship or 
comparison between the region and entire nation? 


1. Yes 
2. No 
9. Not apply 


173% If yes to #171, on what dimension is a 
relationship/comparison made? 


Inhabitants 

Landscape features 

Natural resources 

Craft-artistry 

Any industry 

Specific historic events, figures 
Other 

Not apply 


® e ® e e ® ° e 


wOoNTIXAV UP WN 
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ACTIVITIES 


174. Are any contemporary sporting activities referenced in 
the article? 


1. Yes 
2. No 


175. If yes, what type? 


Bicycling 

Riding (horseback) 
Hiking 

Camping 

Tennis 
Fishing/hunting 
Boating 

Other 

Not apply 


WOO TA uP WN Ee 


176. Are any contemporary sporting activities included in 
accompanying photo(s)? 


1. Yes 
2. No 
9. No photo 


177. If yes, what type? 


Bicycling : 
Riding (horseback) 
Hiking 

Camping 

Tennis 
Fishing/hunting 
Boating 

Other 

Not apply 


wo TAU PWDN- 


* ° t ® * e 


178. Does the article reference a non-sports hobby? 


1. Yes 
2. No 


179. If yes, the hobby is 


1. Gardening or other agricultural 
2. Technical 

3. Other 

9. Not apply 
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180. Is a non-sports hobby included in accompanying 


photographs? 
1. Yes 
2. No 


3. No photo 


181. If yes, the hobby is 


1. Gardening or other agricultural 
2. Technical 
3. Other 
9. Not apply 
SETTING 


182. What is the general setting of the text? 


Rural/wilderness 
- Small town 
Suburban 

. Urban 

. Mixed 

. Other 

. Cannot determine 
- Not apply 


183. What is the setting of the accompanying photo(s)? 


Rural /wilderness 
Small town 
Suburban 

‘Urban 

Mixed 

Other 

Cannot determine 
Not apply 


WN AUP WDE 


184. If the article includes photos with more than one person, 


what is the composition within the photo(s)? 


Traditional nuclear family 
Traditional extended family 
Siblings only 

Heterosexual couple(s) only 

All adults, no apparent relation 
All children, no apparent relation 


Other 
Not apply 


WDONIAHAU PWN 


e e e e e e 6 e e 


Mixed children and adults, no apparent relation 
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APPENDIX C 


CODING MANUAL 


Instructions for coding each article: 
Date of Issue: (self-explanatory) 
Title of Article: (self-explanatory) 


101: This item will be filled out by the primary coder prior 
to coding any of the articles. 


102: Each coder will circle the letter assigned to him/her. 
This letter will not change. 


103: (self-explanatory) 


104: If the article is listed on the contents page as a 
feature article, or is an extension of one of the listed 
feature article, circle 1. If listed as part of one of the 
regular departments, circle 2. 


PEOPLE 


105: Circle Yes if the article makes reference to any racial 
Minority group as a separate group. References here may 
include use of direct terms such as native, Black or slaves, 
Hispanic, etc. However, references may also be less direct, 
while still making it clear that a specific racial group is 
being referred to. For example, an entire race may be 
indirectly referred to in terms of an identifying feature or 
artifact (music, dress, etc.) This item differs, however, 
from items 110-111 which ask for reference to foreign 
heritage. If the article refers to a group only by the country 
from which they originally immigrated, do not code them as a 
racial group, but code their foreign heritage. In some cases 
the article may refer to both. 


106: Circle which racial group is represented in text. 

107: Circle Yes if a specific minority racial group(s), as 
defined above, is included in any photos which accompany the 
text. 


108: Circle which racial group is represented in the 
photograph. 
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109: Circle Yes if the text makes reference to a specific 
religious group by denomination (Baptist, Methodist, 
Catholic), sect or faith (Protestant, Jewish, etc.). 


110: Circle the religious group represented in the text. 


111: Circle Yes if a specific religious denomination or faith 
is included in photos accompanying the text. Do not circle 
Yes if the photo includes a religious structure (church, 
Steeple, etc.) but it is not apparent which religious group it 
represents. However, in this case, make a notation next to 
the item on the coding form. 


112: Circle the religious group represented in the 
photograph (s). | 


113: Circle Yes if the text references a specific group(s) as 
having immigrated to that region of the U.S. from a specific 
country outside the U.S. (Swedish immigrant, Scottish 
immigrant, etc.). The reference may be indirect. For example, 
the text may feature the Norwegian handcrafts available at a 
festival in a small Minnesota town. A case like this would be 
coded in this item. 


114: Circle the non-U.S. area represented in the text. 


115: Circle Yes if the specific foreign heritage of a group is 
made explicit in accompanying photos. 


116: Circle the non-U.S. place represented in the 
photograph(s). | 


INDUSTRY 


117: Circle Yes if the text makes reference to a specific 
contemporary industry(s) (agriculture, mining, oil drilling, 
commercial fishing, etc.) within the region. Do not 
included references made to industries from the past (panning 
for gold). Do not include the service or tourism industry. 


118: Circle the industry represented in the text. 


119: Circle Yes if a contemporary industry is included in 
photo(s) accompanying the text. In the space provided, 
describe which aspect of the industry is photographed 
(building, activity, etc.). 

120: Circle the industry represented in the photograph (s) 


121: Circle Yes if the article makes reference to a specific 
product(s) from the region (a crop, a manufactured item, a 
mineral, etc.). 
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122: Circle the product(s) represented in the text. 


123: Circle Yes if photo(s) accompanying the text make 
reference to a product, as defined above, from the region. 


124: Circle the product(s) represented in the photograph(s). 


ARTS 


125. Circle Yes if the text refers to any specific art form 
that is crafted, performed or otherwise connected with the 
region. Included here are references to art museums and to 
literature. | 


126: Circle the art form represented in the text. 


127: Circle Yes if a specific regionally connected art form is 
portrayed in accompanying photos. 


128: Circle the art form represented in the photograph(s). 


TEMPORALIZING STRATEGY 


129: Circle Yes if the text refers to a particular date, 
event, or era (1910, Civil War, Westward Expansion). Do not 
code for dates or events that occurred within the past 20 
years*. 


130: Circle Yes if the text refers to a preserved structure or 
some sort, such as a home, public building, site of a battle, 
farm or ranch, ship, etc. 


131: Circle the type of preservation or restoration 
represented in the text. 


132: Circle Yes if the a historic preservation is included in 
photo(s) accompanying the text. ‘In the space provided, 
specify which aspect of the preservation is photographed 
(outside of a building, inside of a building, a cannon, a city 
street, etc.). 


133: Circle the type of structural preservation or restoration 
represented in the photograph(s). 


*Since regional magazines, as a genre, have only been around since the 
late 1960s, events occurring since that time are not considered history in 
the sense of history meant here. 
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134: Circle Yes if the recreation or reenactment of a historic 
period or event is included in the text. Included here are 
Staged or unstaged dramas, tour guides posing as historic 
Figures or common folk at the time in history, etc. 
Recreations and reenactments must include people posing as 
characters from another time. 


135: Circle the type of recreation or reenactment represented 
in the text. 


136: Circle Yes if photo(s) accompanying the text include some 
aspect of the recreation or reenactment. In the space 
provided, write what aspect is.pictured (the cast of a drama, 
a staged drama being performed, a tour guide in period dress, 
etc.). 


137: Circle the type of recreation or reenactment represented 
in the photograph(s). 


138: Circle Yes if anyone in accompanying photos is wearing 
dress representative of another era in the U.S. Do not code 
dress from another era if it is representative of the specific 
foreign heritage of a regional group, or a group’s minority 
race (i.e., do not code photographs of native Americans in 
native garb). These are forms of dress coded as such 
elsewhere. 


139: Circle Yes if the text refers to a specific named 
‘individual from the past who is of the region. 


140: Circle the person’s primary function is as indicated in 
the text. 


141: Circle Yes if a specific named individual is included in 
photo(s) accompanying the text. 


142: Circle the person’s primary function as indicated in the 
photograph (s). 

ARCHITECTURE 

143: Circle Yes if the text refers to a specific, named 
architectural style of home (Gothic mansion, Greek Revival, 
Victorian) specifically located within the region. 


144: Circle which architectural style is named in the text. 


145: Circle Yes if photo(s) accompanying the text include a 
specific named architectural style of home. 
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146: Circle which architectural style is represented in the 
photograph (s). 


PHYSICAL FEATURES 


147: Circle Yes if the text refers to a physical feature of 
the land found in the region. These include mountains, 
canyons, volcanoes, forests, prairies, etc. Do not code 
farmland or gardens. 


148: Circle the type of physical feature found in the region 
that is represented in the text. 


149: Circle Yes if photo(s) accompanying the text include 
physical features of the land that are found in the region, 
excluding farmland and gardens. 


150: Circle the type of physical feature found in the region 
that is represented in the photograph(s). 


151: Circle Yes if the text refers to a body of water that is 
located within or next to the region. These include lakes, 
rivers, streams or oceans. These do not included man-made 
water bodies. : 


152: Circle the type of water body located within or next to 
the region that is represented in the text. 


153: Circle Yes if photo(s). accompanying the text include a 
body of water that is located within or next to the region. 


154: Circle the type of water body that is represented in the 
photograph (s). ; 


FLORA AND FAUNA 


155: Circle Yes, and specify in the space provided, if the 
text refers to a wild bird or animal and also refers to its 
being native to the region (bear, deer, snake, eagle, etc.). 
Semi-domesticated animals such as cows and horses may also be 
coded here. Do not code cats and dogs, and do not code zoo 
animals that are not native to the region. 





156: Circle Yes, and specify in the space provided, if an 
animal native to the region, or a semi-domesticated animal 
(excluding cats and dogs) is included in photo(s) 
accompanying the text. 

Do not code zoo animals not native to the region. 
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157: Circle Yes, and specify in the space provided, if the 
text refers to a plant that has a connection to the region 
(Magnolia, Norway Pine, Redwood, etc.). The connection to the 
region must be make explicit in the text. This may exclude 
many plants/flowers featured in the gardening: section. 


158: Circle Yes, and specify in the space provided, if a plant 
that has a connection to the region is included in photo(s) 
accompanying the text. 


FOOD 


159: Circle Yes, and specify in the space provided, if the 
text refers to a prepared food (including sweets) that is 
specifically connected with the region. This connection must 
be made explicit in the text, and may be done by tracing its 
origins to an immigrant group or a native group. This will 
exclude many foods featured in the food section of the 
magazine. 


160: Circle Yes, and specify in the space provided, if a 
prepared food that has a connection with the region is 
included in accompanying photo(s). 


REGIONAL CHARACTERISTICS 


161: Circle Yes, and specify in the space provided, if the 
text uses descriptive terms to refer to the general character 
of the people within the region, whether referring to past 
or present (hearty, brave, independent, friendly, etc.). 


162: Circle Yes, and specify in the space provided, if the 
text uses descriptive terms (adjectives) to refer to the 
general character of the region as a whole, past or present 
(rugged, hearty, etc.). 


163: Circle Yes, and specify (the part) in the space provided, 

if the text uses descriptive terms (adjectives) to refer to 

the character of any part of the region (a city, state, rural 
area, urban area, etc.). 


164: Circle Yes, and specify in the space provided, if the 
text uses any synonyms (nouns) for the region (heartland, 
frontier, praire, etc.). 


OTHER PLACES 


165: Circle Yes, and specify in the space provided, if the 
text refers to another nation or continent. This does not 
include immigrants to the U.S. from another nation, but to 
another separate nation which has not necessarily culturally 
infiltrated the U.S. 
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166: Circle Yes if the reference to the other nation indicates 
any direct comparison to or relationship with the region on 
any dimension. 


167: Circle the dimension on which the comparison or 
relationship is based as indicated in the text. 


168: Circle Yes, and specify in the space provided, if the 
text overtly refers to any other U.S. region separate from 
itself. (South, Midwest, West, East, North, Southwest, etc.) 
However, the region may be implied by the text referring toa 
city of another region (New York, etc.). 


169: Circle Yes if the reference to another region indicates 
a direct comparison to or relationship with the region on any 
dimension. 


170: Circle the dimension on which the comparison or 
relationship is based as indicated in the text. 


171: Circle Yes if the text makes reference to the United 
States as a whole. This might include references such as "the 
nation", "the U.S.", "national", "“America", etc. Such 
reference can be made in any context. 


172: Circle Yes if the reference to the Unites States as a 
whole is via comparison with the rest of the nation or the 
reference situates the region or area vis-a-vis the nation in 
some way. 

(e.g., "the nation’s largest..."). 


173: Circle the dimension on which the comparison or 
relationship is based as indicated in the text. 

ACTIVITIES 

174: Circle Yes if the text refers to any contemporary sports 
such as biking, hiking, boating, camping, golf, tennis, 
swimming, etc. . 


175: Circle the sport(s) represented in the text. 


176: Circle Yes if any contemporary sports are included in 
accompanying photo(s). 


177: Circle the sports represented in the photograph(s). 


178: Circle Yes if the text refers to another hobby that is 
not sports-related (e.g. gardening). 
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179: Circle the category into which the hobby falls, if 
applicable. : 


180: Circle Yes if any non-hobby sports are represented in 
accompanying photograph(s). 


181: Circle the hobby represented in photo(s). 
SETTING 


182: Here general setting is the overall environment of the 
place or activity featured in the article as stated in terms 
' indicative of population density (city, village, town, etc.). 
If there are more than one, circle 5 and specify which. If the 
setting cannot be determined by the text, even though prior 
knowledge indicates one of the choices, circle 7. If not 
applicable to this article, circle 9. 3 


183: If there are more than one photo, answer this item in 
terms of all the photos together. I£ the setting cannot be 
determined from the photos, circle 7; if not applicable to 
this article, circle 9. 


184: Circle the item which best describes the relational 
structure among people included in photographs accompanying 
the article. If it cannot be determined in the photographs, 
Circle 8; if there are no photos, no photos of people, or 
photos that contain only one person, circle 9. 


